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slowly tightening around 
the necks of American Ne- 
gro soldiers, and tending 
fo cut off their recreation and asso- 
fiations with the British people. 

For—to be frank—relations be- 
tween Negro and white troops have 
feached grave proportions. 

The reasons for its acuteness is 
fomplex. Much of its lies deep in 
the American way of life. For in 
Rssence, there are those here who 
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Americans export race prejudices, 
force discrimination on England 


Dixie Britain 


Condensed from PM 
By Roi Ottley 


Copyright, PM 
(September 21, 1944) 


are still fighting the Civil War— 
this time on British soil. 

American observers who were 
here in 1942 when the first con- 
tingents arrived from America saw 
amicable and smooth relations de- 
velop between the Negro troops . 
and their British hosts. 

Some were even lionized—so 
much so that certain white Ameri- 
can soldiers became openly resent- 
ful. And they lost no time in at- 
tempting to discipline the British 
people. For—and this is perhaps the 
crucial issue—in back of the South- 
erner’s mind here is the belief that 
on his return the Negro will be 
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mighty difficult to remold into the 
Jim Crow pattern. 

Many thousands of American 
Negro troops are in Britain. They 
represent a larger Negro popula- 
tion than the British Isles has ever 
known. For most Britons it is the 
first time that they have seen Ne- 
groes in relatively large groups. For 
most of the Negroes it is the first 
time they have been away from 
their homes and communities. 

But the people here have a racial 
tolerance which gives them a so- 
cial lever. They are inclined to ac- 
cept a man for his personal worth. 
Thus the Negro has social equality 
here in more ways than theory. 

To put it in the language of a 
Negro soldier, “I’m treated so, a 
man don’t know he’s colored un- 
til he looks in the mirror.” 

The fact is, the British do draw 
racial distinctions, but not within 
the doors of the British Isles—at 
least not until the arrival of the 
white American soldiers. 

This is not to say the British 
are without racial prejudice. They 
do have it in a subtle form. But, 
in the main, it is confined to 
colonial and military officials who 
have spent their lives administering 
affairs in the colored colonies and 
derive their incomes from them. 

What contact the British people 
had with Negroes before the arrival 
of the American troops was on the 
whole very good. 

Paul Robeson and many other 
Negro artists and entertainers made 
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quite an impression on the British. 
In the ten years he resided in Eng- 
land Robeson created a good opin- 
ion of the American Negro. 

By and large Negro troops have 
been billeted in the country sec- 
tions of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. The British people in the 
country are naturally hospitable. 
They warmly greeted the Negro 
troops. Soon Negroes were invited 
to British homes, churches, and 
trade union meetings. Easy and 
friendly associations developed be- 
tween the races. 

This was a great shock to many 
white Americans, particularly those 
from the deep South. 

At Highton in Northern Eng- 
land—to illustrate—a Negro soldier 
had an appointment with a British 
girl to meet him in front of his 
camp. When he got outside she 
was engaged in conversation with 
two white American soldiers. 

The Negro soldier walked over 
and greeted the girl. “I’ve been 
waiting about 15 minutes for you,” 
she scolded cheerfully. They smiled, 
locked hands, and walked down 
the road. 

One of the white soldiers 
snatched off his hat and flung it 
to the ground. He broke into tears 
and kept repeating over and over, 
“I'm from Georgia and I just can’t 
take that!” 

There are white commanders 
who when they arrive in an area 
with their unit, restrict passes to 
Negroes until after inspection has 
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been made of the nearest town or 
city. The best cafes, restaurants, 
theaters and hotels are chosen for 
the white personnel and the pro- 
prietors are informed that they are 
to bar Negro soldiers. 

This has proved an effective 
strong-armed instrument for estab- 
lishing the Jim Crow pattern in 
public places, and, incidentally, 
telegates Negroes to the worst sec- 
tions on the outskirts of town or 
along the waterfront. 

A Negro Red Cross worker, 
J. Clarice Brooks, former New York 
social worker, was alone late one 
night at a Belfast Red Cross club 
waiting for transportation home 
when in walked five white Ameri- 
can soldiers. This is what trans- 
pired: 

“There's the bitch that’s runnin’ 
the club for niggers,” one shouted 
as they strode toward her. 

“This is a Red Cross club for 
American soldiers if they behave 
themselves,” she replied. 

“What do you mean? Niggers are 
better behaved than we are?” 

His companions interjected, “You 
going to let her talk to you like 
that?” 

“Let's beat her up,” another said. 

“Yeah, we know how to treat 
niggers!” 

They were about to assault her 
when luckily a white officer hap- 
pened along and intervened. Miss 
Brooks told me that although she 
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“Negro Red Cross workers in 
England have been known to go 
home nights armed with baseball 
bats to fight off prejudiced white 
soldiers. 

In some areas, “gangs” have 
been formed by white soldiers to 
terrorize Negroes. When such 
groups arrive in a town, they im- 
mediately declare it “their” terri- 
tory. Any Negro seen is run out. 

There are many cities, towns or 
villages that have witnessed race 
rioting. The most infamous of these 
clashes is called “The Battle of 
Bamber Bridge’—an area in Lan- 
caster. 

Negroes billeted here complained 
of unfair restrictions. They were 
burning with resentments. 

One night a white MP regarded 
by Negroes as their mortal enemy 
shot a Negro soldier in the back 
following a fracas. News of the 
killing soon reached camp. 

The Negro soldiers felt they had 
reached the limit of their endur- 
ance. So they broke into the 
arsenal, took arms, and barricaded 
themselves for battle. 

When the first white officers ap- 
proached, they were met by a vol- 
ley of gun fire. Four of them went 
down. The other officers sought 
cover and called for armored cars. 
A great tragedy was averted by Lt. 
Edmund Jones, a Negro popular 
with the troops. 


attempted to press charges Welt vaware that these desperate 
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Negroes were prepared to fight to 
the death, he persuaded his white 
commander to give him authority 
to end the affair without further 
bloodshed. He was made a provost- 
general for three days and was suc- 
cessful in having the Negroes end 
the futile battle. He assured them 
by radio that reforms would fol- 
low and in the future they would 
be dealt with fairly. 

This distressing racial situation 
must be laid squarely on the door- 
step of the white officers. Certain- 
ly, if they wished to do something 
concrete about the problem, there 
are sufficient memorandums, di- 
rectives and orders to bolster them. 

Tons of such literature had been 
published. I have seen much of it. 
Most is forthright in explaining, 
and even insisting, on mutual re- 
spect among soldiers. Many are 
masterpieces of clarity. The de- 
clared policy of the American Army 
in relation to the Negro soldier is 
absolutely clear: 

“He is to receive the same treat- 
ment, wages, rations as the white 
troops. He is to have equal oppor- 
tunities for recreation.” 

Unhappily, certain of the officers 
whose tasks it becomes to imple- 
ment these instructions violate 


them where the Negro is con- 
cerned. Few of them even bother 
to read the instructions. 

They well know that in practice 
there is no penalty for any show 
of racial hostility. The fact is, 
there is ample evidence to prove 
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that racial prejudice is encouraged 
by such officers, a group often dom- 
inated by Southerners. 

An RAF flyer told me of an in- 
doctrination course he attended, 
conducted by an American lieuten- 
ant. His whole lecture was devoted 
to explaining to the British the rea- 
sons why they should not associate 
with Negro soldiers. He made no 
bones about the fact that not to 
conform with the American view 
of race was to be the victim of 
actual physical violence. 

These roughhouse tactics have, 
of course, been augmented by 
word-of-mouth propaganda. At 
every turn attempts are being made 
to discredit the Negro. The cata- 
logue of lies and misinformation is 
well known in America. 

But new twists have been given 
old cliches. A Negro major told 
me of being surprised when he 
visited a British home by the con- 
cern for his comfort. The mistress 
of the house had placed a number 
of soft pillows in his chair. Every 
so often she would anxiously look 
in his direction. 

Before the evening was over he 
learned the reason: His hosts had 
been told by American soldiers that 
Negroes have tails! 

The British are aggressively re- 
sisting the prejudice which certain 
white soldiers are intent upon im- 
posing. This seems to have been 
the case when U. S._ soldiers 
boarded a bus in London and tried 
to eject two Negro soldiers from 
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seats they already occupied. 

“You can’t do that sort of thing 
here,” a woman conductor pro- 
tested. “We won’t have it. Either 
you stand or off you go.” 

They stood. But the seeds of 
prejudice are easily scattered. Even 
some white troops who shared no 
feeling of prejudice in the United 
States have accepted the anti-Negro 
attitudes held by certain Ameri- 
cans. Inevitably, in their contact 
with the British some have sought to 
transfer these attitudes. 

What's true of the United States 
seems equally true in England: 
The customer is always right. 
When the manager of a restaurant 
was questioned recently about re- 
fusing service to a Negro soldier, 
he had a ready answer: “White 
Americans say they will not patron- 
ize my place if Negroes were 
served,” 

Nevertheless, the Negro soldier 
has appealed to the British heart. 

The Negro has brought along his 
gifts. I was quite surprised to find 
British girls in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and London danc- 
ing the lindy hop. 

Every Monday morning the 
newspapers are filled with reports 
of Negro activity with the British 
—such as hikes and picnics. Ne- 
groes are seen at churches, groups 
of them even taking over the choir 
loft on occasion. 

In England Negroes are on their 
very best behavior. They are fully 
aware of what is at stake. Their 


Negro officers and Negro Red 
Cross directors have done a splen- 
did job of making them conscious 
that they are the guests of the 
British people, and as such they 
must prove themselves worthy of 
their hospitality. 

Negro troops stationed near 
Manchester originated the idea of 
entertaining the local children to 
repay some of the hospitality 
which they had received in that 
city. I attended the second of a 
series of six weekly parties. About 
20 Negro soldiers sung and danced. 
Then they distributed chewing gum 
and candy from their rations. Five 
hundred children atteaded the arty 
given at the Red Cross club. The 
Lord Mayor was present. 

The Negro soldiers feel keenly 
about the frequent show of racial 
animosity. Voicing a fairly typical 
attitude of troops who have re- 
cently arrived in England, Pfc. 
William B. Brown, Newark, N. J., 
told me how he felt: 

“Since my arrival I've been con- 
stantly reminded that I'm a Negro. 
The pattern seems more pronounced 
here than in the deep South.” 

The fact is, numbers of people 
are scrambling around for a solu- 
tion. I talked quite extensively with 
British officials. They are frankly 
embarrassed and even alarmed by 
the race situation provoked by cer- 
tain Americans. 

None will talk for the record. 
Lend-lease makes them keep their 
official mouths closed, for they are 
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well aware of the spitefulness of 
some Southern politicians. 

Moreover, they feel that Ameri- 
cans are creating a vast amount of 
anti-white feeling throughout the 
world, which will make the deal- 
ings of the British with colored 
colonials pretty difficult. 

Many of them feel Americans 
presumptuous to talk of freedom 
for India in the face of the un- 
solved race problem in America. 

Perhaps no one here is more dis- 
turbed than Americans. But in- 
dividuals cannot stand up alone. 
Friends, whom I knew in the 
U. S. A., admit they are helpless. 

Yet white officers are daily stick- 
ing their necks out to make 
democracy vibrant and living with- 
in the Army. Such Army publica- 
tions as Yank and Stars and Stripes 
are dramatizing the Negro soldier's 
vital role in the war. Several white 
American seamen signed a petition 
protesting the barring of Negroes 
from a ballroom they visited. 

The one hopeful aspect of this 
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situation is the fact that the noose 
of prejudice has not closed. The 
reason may be found in the fact 
that many of the most rabid anti- 
Negro American soldiers are now 
not so sure of their positions. They 
do not have wide public support 
for any show of racial hostility. 

S. L. Solon, an American re- 
porter working for a London paper, 
relates a conversation which he 
overheard. It sums up the situa- 
tion, tying it in a nice tight knot. 

“Personally,” a town councillor 
said, “I have no feeling of race 
prejudice. I've been led to believe, 
however, that our relations with 
American white troops will be bet- 
ter if we conform to what I under- 
stand to be American practices of 
discrimination.” 

The answer to that came from a 
white American officer. ‘‘Discrimi- 
nation is not American,” he said. 
“Even less so today, when we are 
fighting a war to preserve and ex- 
tend democratic values in the 
world.” 


A YOUTHFUL Negro lawyer handling his first case 
in court lost the verdict and appealed to a higher court. 
There he spent a long time citing many “‘first year’ law 
cases. Finally the judge became impatient and interrupted: 

“Young man, I think you can take it for granted that 


this court understands the basic principles of justice.” 
The young attorney snapped back: “Your honor, I made 


Trial tad 


that mistake in the other court.” 


Walter Carter 
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{ America’s foremost musician 


tells about his music 


Swing My 


Condensed from Spotlight 


By Duke Ellington 


MERICANS have always 
listened to music, when 
they aren’t busy making it. 
This is part of our culture. 

For some, hearing “‘live’’ music 
is a luxury. For others it’s part of 
the daily diet. Everything depends 
on how the budget stacks up against 
the price of admission to Carnegie 
Hall or the cover charge at night- 
clubs giving out with the “hot” 
brand of music. 

Well, when the war came along, 
a few years back, people wondered 
whether music was going to be one 
of the casualties. Would it have to 
take a back seat for a while? 
Would we have to sacrifice it at 
a time when bombs and bullets 
had an A-1 priority over Boogie- 
Woogie and Bach? 

I think these last few years have 
proved that music doesn’t kick up 
its heels and call it quits under 
crisis. Music is staying by popular 
request of the fighting men and 
the folks they left behind. And 
that goes for all music. 

Ours is a country of two major 
types of music—the concert hall 


variety and what goes under the 
general heading of “jazz.” It 
wouldn’t be right to draw too thick 
a line between them because nowa- 
days we are beginning to see “jazz” 
moving into the Concert Hall— 
into the scores played by symphony 
orchestras, and the other way 
around. My own Carnegie Hall 
concert, recently, is an example 
of what I mean. 

Swing is my beat. Not jazz in 
the popular sense of the word, 
which usually means a chatty com- 
bination of instruments knocking 
out a tune. Swing, as I like to 
make it and play it, is an expres- 
sion of sentiment and ideas—mod- 
ern ideas. It’s the kind of music 
that catches the rhythm of the 
way people feel and live today. It’s 
American music because it grew out 
of our folk music, picking up a 
little from every section of the 
country as it traveled from New 
Orleans to Chicago to Kansas City 
to New York. 

Swing came along as a new brand 
of jazz. It wasn’t the “hot” type, 
the “sweet” style and the so-called 
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popular music that the boy friend 
was singing to his girl on a park 


At the start, people said it was 
a fad and scheduled for a short life 
—if a happy one. But it fooled 
them, as any real style will. It 
didn’t date but instead has become 
a brand of music in which people 
are creating as hardily as pioneers 
in any new field. 

What swings? Rhythm, A few 
notes, a chord combination, a 
simple musical phrase is developed 
into a series of rhythm patterns 
which creates a form that is listened 
to as seriously as a concert hall 
piece. Part of the reason is that 
this rhythm hits home to the people 
who hear it. It speaks their lan- 
guage and tells their story. It’s 
the musician and his audience talk- 
ing things over. 

When I get an idea, I write the 
melody and often work out the ar- 
rangement, too. But sometimes the 
band and I collaborate on the ar- 
rangement. I write the melody 
down and play it at rehearsal 
Then the boys will start making 
suggestions in a “free-for-all.” One 
of them might get up and demon- 
strate his idea of what a measure 
should be like. Then another one 
of the boys will pick it up and 
maybe fix it a little. Sometimes we'll 
all argue back and forth with our 
instruments, each one playing a 
couple of bars his own way. 

Still other times I might just 
sit down at the piano and start 
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camposing a little melody, telling 
a story about it at the same time 
to give the mood of the piece. I'll 
play eight bars, talk a bit, then play 
another eight and soon the melody 
is finished. 

Then the boys go to work on it, 
improvising, adding a phrase here 
and there. We don’t write like this 
very often and when we do it’s 
usually three o’clock in the morn- 
ing after we've finished a date. 

But this is a little off the point. 
What I am trying to get across 
is that music for me is a language. 
It expresses more than just sound. 
I often think of tones as colors or 
memories, and all that helps in 
composing. 

I said that swing is my beat. 
But because of all the confusion 
about what swing is and isn’t, I 
prefer to say that I am carrying 
on the tradition of American folk 
music, particularly the folk music 
of my people. In my tone poem, 
Black, Brown and Beige | tried to 
parallel the history of the Negro 
in music. My opera, Boola which 
is still unproduced, tells the story 
of the Negro in America. 

What's the future of swing? It 
has been said that it has no future 
because it’s too narrow in its form. 
I don’t think that’s right. Swing 
at its best is “free” within the 
form itself. Take, for example, the 
lyrical Stardust and then take the 
more recent Your Socks Don't 


Match. The two are completely op- 
posite in sentiment, mood, and 
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character, but they are both a prod- 
uct of swing. 

A number of composers have 
been experimenting with these new 
musical ideas on a larger scale. I 
spoke of my own tone poem and 
opera. Then there’s the work of 
Gershwin which is not the same 
but moves in the same general 


direction. There are others, too, 
and I am convinced that still others 
will come along and their music 
will stick. For swing is a product 
of its time. Whether it’s a jam 
session brand which is its purest 
state, or music written down on 
paper for a market, it’s alive, crea- 
tive and that’s what gives it its 
future, 


A RICH WOMAN in New York, badly upset by the 
labor shortage, was driving down a side street when she 
saw a Negro man in overalls working around the grounds 
of a neat residence. The appearance of the lawn and hedges 


impressed her. 


Stopping her car, she called to the man. 


“If you'll come and work for me, 


she said, “I'll pay 


you ten dollars a month more than you're getting now.” 
The laborer appeared surprised and flabbergasted. 
Quickly she added: “Alright I make it fifteen dollars 


more.” 


The man finally got his voice and said: “I don’t think 
I can. You see I’ve got another job.” 

“Very well,” she said indignantly. “If you think I’m 
going to offer you a cent more, you're mistaken.” Angrily 


she drove off. 


On her way home, she got a ticket for speeding. The 
next day she appeared in court and found out what the 
laborer’s other job was—he was the judge. 


Lloyd Richards 
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POTENT PROSE 


Isn’t it about time the motion 
picture industry discovered it’s bad 
taste to portray Negroes as scared, 
knee-knocking cowards—while so 
many of them are giving their lives 
on America’s battlefronts ? 

In ghost and mystery pictures, 
Negroes are compelled to roll their 
eyes, shudder and hide when they 
hear strange noises. But American 
Negro troops are meeting the en- 
emy every day. And when they do 
so, they don’t run and hide. They 
draw a bead on a Nazi or Jap and 
shoot him between the eyes. And 
do you know what—the enemy is 
just as dead as if he were shot by 
a white soldier! 

Camp Haan Tracer 


Courage knows no class, no race, 
color or creed. 
Brig. Gen. Harry R. Kutz 


The right of self-determination 
by peoples is not limited by divine 
warrant, nor by the Atlantic Char- 
ter, to the white race. 

Sumner Welles 


When the Japanese soldier and 
the German soldier come at our 
boys with tank, bomb or robot 
plane, or in close quarters with a 
bayonet or knife, they do not dis- 
criminate, they kill any American 
no matter what his color or race 
may be. 

Senator Dennis Chavez 
of New Mexico 
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The Negro problem might just 
as well be called the white man’s 
problem, because it is the white man 
who created it and it is both the 
white man and the Negro who must 


settle it. H. B. Snyder, Editor of 
Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune 


' In the war, you can’t tell what 
color the fellow next to you is. He’s 
just an American flier. Maybe you're 
assigned to protect him, or he is 
covering for you. A 20-mm cannon 
on a German plane doesn’t pick you 
out according to color, and the 
boys know it. 
Capt. Charles Hall, 
99th Pursuit Squadron 


It is an evil thing that there 
should be such a thing as a “Negro 
vote.” There should be no more ex- 
cuse for a Negro vote than for an 
Irish vote, or a Protestant vote. But 
the fact is that we ourselves have 
created a Negro vote by having 
deliberately set the Negro apart. 

PM 


Democracy, nailed to one of its 
crosses, is the right of white men 
to strike against sharing employ- 
ment with their Negro fellow 
Americans. It is a bitterly ironic 
thing that a symbol of that right is 
the Unknown Negro G.I. who lies 
beneath the sod of a Normandy or 
Saipan, his big, stilled feet pointing 
tirelessly toward the stars. 

Saturday Evening Post 
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Condensed from Progress Guide 


By Wilbur Johnson 


FAMOUS English lecturer, 
Al enroute to the University 

of Chicago on an “L” train 

going south from the 
Loop was heard to remark: “I 
have traveled all over the world, 
even gone into the filthiest holes of 
India, but up until now I have 
never seen anything to equal a 
London slum. But that, down there, 
your ‘black belt’ you call it, is the 
most unwholesome looking blighted 
area that I have ever seen or ever 
want to see. What are you doing 
about 

More than 80 per cent of Chi- 
cago’s 335,000 Negroes are con- 
fined to this “blighted area” less 
than seven and a half miles long 
and a mile and a half wide. 

Here the density of population 
sometimes reaches 70,000 to the 
square mile, while the average for 
the same streets in the white sec- 
tions is 37,000. 

Over-crowding leads to promis- 
cuity, crime, rapid communication 
of disease—especially tuberculosis, 


scarlet fever and “flu” —and general 
breakdown of decent family stand- 
ards. 

The buildings which now house 
most Negroes in Chicago are 
ghastly relics of what were once 
respectable homes, sme even man- 
sions. 

A hundred years ago, when there 
were only forty Negroes in the 
whole settlement, Chicago had no 
“Negro problem.” But over the 
years, the gradual restriction, now 
complete, of the race into the 
“black belt” has produced a situa- 
tion so hideous that it is a disgrace 
to the nation. 

According to an outmoded Chi- 
cago law, ‘a lodging house need 
have only one water closet for every 
25 men or every 23 women.” This 
law opens the way for the thousands 
of “kitchenettes” in the Negro 
districts, where often there is only 
one toilet and sink for each floor 
of a building. 

A rickety, unsanitary building, 
called the ‘‘Mecca’” on Chicago's 
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South Side, constructed fifty years 
ago for housing 600 people, is now 
inhabited by 1,200. 

A frequent sight in these homes 
is the milk can used for carrying 
water for all purposes from the 
nearest fire hydrant. Curtains instead 
of walls ferm the partitions between 
apartments. When a teacher in a 
colored school offered a picture to 
a little boy, he refused it with these 
poignant words: 

“No, thanks. We live in the cen- 
ter ‘kitchenette’ in our house, and 
we have no walls, only curtains on 
all sides.” 

Illustrative of housing conditions 
is this actual «hicago Welfare Ad- 
ministration letter asking admission 
to a Federal Housing Project for a 
Negro woman: 

“We are anxious to have con- 
sideration made for Mrs. -—, 1227 
S. Peoria Avenue, who made appli- 
cation some time ago and who is 
again applying for an apartment in 
the Housing Projects, because she 
and her family are in desperate 
necd of better living conditions. We 
believe this is an emergency situa- 
tion. 

“Mrs. —, who is 28 years old, 
has five children whose ages range 
from 20 months to 11 years. Mr. 
—-, who is in the army, is at pres- 
ent at Percy Jones Hospital in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., where he was re- 


turned from overseas duty for treat- 


ment. 
“The —- family reside in an 
unheated three-room apartment on 
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the first floor at the rear of an old 
dilapidated building which is in- 
fested with rats. There are large 
holes in the walls, giving the rats 
access to the apartment. Rats run 
around the rooms, on the tables and 
in beds, day and night. 

“In May, 1942, the youngest 
child, then only five months old, 
was seriously bitten by rats. His nose 
was bitten completely off, and his 
whole body was scratched and 
bruised. His mother awakened at 
4:00 a. m. to find him almost 
smothered by the many rats in his 
crib. The child was in the Cook 
County Hospital for several months. 
Plastic surgery will be necessary, 
but not possible until he is five years 
old.” 

Obviously onerous land monop- 
oly is at the root of this problem— 
which means that, in any corrective 
program, the absentee landlord is 
the logical point of attack. The 
landlord, by virtue of his well in- 
trenched monopoly—buttressed by 
race prejudice—often collects in 
rent as much as 50 per cent of the 
tenant's income. 

The Department of Public Wel- 
fare states that while the white peo- 
ple of Chicago pay on an average 
from $20 to $25 a month for un- 
heated flats, the Negroes pay from 
$25 to 30. For heated apartments, 
the rentals for whites average from 
$55 to $60, and for Negroes from 
$65 to $70. 

These unscrupulous owners are 
not always individuals—they are 
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often real estate companies, banks, 
and, shocking to relate, sometimes 
churches and schools of higher 
learning. Nor are some well-to-do 
Negroes, when they become land- 
lords, above exploiting their own 
race. 

An “atmosphere of prejudice,” 
braced by conspiracies—known as 
covenants—among nearly all white 
owners of property outside the 
“black belt,” confines the Negro to 
these areas. 

The Negro, when given the ad- 
vantage of improved home environ- 
ment, reacts in as favorable a man- 
ner as does any other racial group. 

The Ida B. Wells Housing Proj- 
ect, in Chicago, was designed to 
rent for $15 per apartment per 
month, under a program of partial 
governmental subsidy. It provides 
accommodation for from 5,000 to 
6,000 persons in the $1,000 to 
$1,500 a year income bracket. 

Many of the first tenants arrived 
with little or no furniture. Pride in 
their new surroundings—a charm- 
ing arrangement of multiple unit 
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dwellings built around a_ small 
landscaped park—inspired the ten- 
ants to live up to their improved 
environment. 

Immediately clean, crisp curtains 
appeared at the windows, hiding 
the bare rooms beyond. 

The house manager collected do- 
nations of old furniture, and the 
basement of the community build- 
ing became a busy workshop, where 
the tenants turned their hands to 
carpentry, painting and upholstery, 
renovating furnishings for their 
new homes. 

The fortunate residents of this de- 
velopment, however, comprise only 
a small fraction of the 120,000 
Chicago Negroes falling within the 
income level required for admission. 
The Chicago Housing Authority 
has made approximately 2,660 fam- 
ily units available for Negro occu- 
pancy. 

But in spite of this, by 1944 the 
excess of persons in the black belt, 
measured by city-wide standards of 
population density, had increased to 
an estimated 147,000. 


AN OLD NEGRO from the South came to Spring- 
field, Ill., to pay his respects to the shrine of Abraham 
Lincoln. A guide showing the party through the sights 


explained: 


“This cannon was fired only once. That was when 
Lincoln was inaugurated.” 
“Good Lord,” said the Negro, “I didn’t know they 


shot him with a cannon.” 


Joseph Hills 
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DEEP in darkest Africa where the Allies have built airports 
in recent years as emergency landing fields on the route from South 
America to the Middle East, an army lieutenant newly arrived from 
overseas made quick friends with an aged native. 

Trying to give the Negro a lesson in basic English, the airman 
pointed to another native and said, “Man.” 

The African repeated after him, “Man.” 

Pleased, the American pointed to a tree and said, “Tree.” 

“Tree,” the native echoed. 

Then a plane flew overhead and the aviator excitedly said, 
“What?” 

The native looked into the sky and said, “I’m not sure. It looks 
like a B-24, but it might be a B-29.” 

Francis Johnson 

A MISSIONARY came into a section of Africa where he had 
never been before and met the chief of a cannibal tribe. ‘Do your 
people know anything about religion?” he asked. 

Replied the cannibal: “Well, we got a little taste of it when 
the last missionary was here.” 

Fred Regan 

AT A CHURCH meeting in a small town in Liberia, a white 
missionary concluded his sermon with a strong appeal to support 
the parish. 

Immediately his washerwoman advanced and placed $2 on the 
altar rail. Others followed suit, shamed into action by the servant’s 
generosity. It was a big collection. 

The next day the minister saw his washerwoman and thanked 
her for the liberal contribution. 

“Contribution?” said the puzzled woman. “‘I just brought what 
I found in your pocket when I washed your pants last week.” 

John Wilson 
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{ Screen star cracks Hollywood tradition 
by not portraying Negro servants 


Lana In Proftl 


Condensed from Motion Picture 


By Sidney Skolsky 


ENA HORNE is a unique 
/ person. She is unique be- 
cause she is the only col- 
ored actress who has sus- 
tained a career in Hollywood 
movies without becoming a comedy 
character or portraying servants. 
She is unique in the way she 
sings a song. She is one of the few 
singers to whom the lyrics are im- 
portant. She often selects a song 
for the words, not the music. 
When she first arrived in Holly- 
wood and was singing at the Little 
Troc, Buddy de Sylva said, ‘‘She’s 
the best female singer of songs 
I've ever heard. It’s how she sells 
them. I sat there and listened to 
her sing Somebody Loves Me, I 
Wonder Who. She gives lyrics a 
new meaning. She puts something 


SIDNEY SKOLSKY is a well-known 
Hollywood newspaper writer whose 
syndicated columns appears in news- 
papers throughout the world. 
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into a lyric that even the author 
didn’t know was there. I ought to 
know, for I wrote the lyric to Some- 
body Loves Me, I Wonder Who.” 

Her real name is Lena Horne 
and she hails from Brooklyn, the 
date being July 30, 1917. Her 
mother, Edna Rodriguez, was an 
actress with the Jefferson Players. 
Her father, Edwin F. Horne, owned 
a small hotel in Pittsburgh. Her 
parents were divorced when she was 
3, and she was farmed out to rela- 
tives or to people who were paid 
to take care of her. 

She went to schools in Brooklyn, 
Harlem, Georgia and Miami. She 
was graduated from Girls’ High in 
Brooklyn, It was during these years 
that she really became acquainted 
with her mother, resided with her 
and saw her often. She didn’t get 
to know her father until later. 

She got her first job through 
her mother’s theatrical connections. 
Of course, her looks and her talent 
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helped. The job was as a show 
girl at New York’s famous Cotton 
Club. It was the show in which 
Ethel Waters sang Stormy Weather. 

She is 5 feet 614 inches tall, 
weighs 126 pounds, has brown 
eyes, black hair and freckles. She 
is concerned about her weight and 
her freckles. She can do nothing 
about the freckles but she is al- 
ways putting herself on a diet. 

After working in night clubs, 
she got a job in a Broadway show 
called Dance With Your Gods. It 
was a flop. Then came an offer to 
go on the road with Noble Sissle 
and his hand as a vocalist. She 
toured with this band, getting ex- 
perience both as an entertainer 
and as a colored person. She 
learned much about prejudices. 

While the band was playing in 
Pittsburgh, her father introduced 
her to a young printer, Louis J. 
Jones. She fell in love with him 
and married him. She quit the 
band and show business to settle 
down and become a wife and 
mother. In about a year, she had 
a daughter, Gail, and two years 
later a son, Edwin. 

But it wasn’t long before she 
and Jones realized that they weren't 
for each other. They separated. 
Now she had to start all over again 
in show business, and with two 
children to support. It was only 
recently, however, that she and 
Jones secured a divorce. 

Lew Leslie, a great picker of 
colored talent, selected her for his 
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Blackbirds of 1939. The critics 
liked her, but they didn’t go for 
the show. It failed. She was on the 
hunt for a job again. 

The job didn’t come too easily 
or quickly. It was a job with Charlie 
Barnett and his band, as vocalist. 
Whenever the band went on a tour 
of the southern states, they left 
Lena behind—with pay—so there 
wouldn’t be any embarrassment. It 
was only recently that records made 
by this band were re-issued because 
the then unknown girl vocalist was 
now a big name. 

While she was with Barnett’s or- 
chestra, John Hammond, the swing 
expert, heard her and recommended 
her to Barney Josephson, who runs 
New York’s popular restaurant, 
Cafe Society, Downtown. He hired 
her, but insisted that she change 
her name. “Lena isn’t a good 
name,” he said. He named her 
Helena Horne. 

She stayed at Cafe Society for 
a long while and became popular, 
but was regarded merely as a solid 
night club singer. Nothing more. 
She came to Hollywood as a night 
club singer, to sing at the Little 
Troc. But she changed her name 
back to Lena. 

It was here that the picture scouts 
discovered her. A picture scout 
never sees any person anywhere 
without trying to visualize how he 
or she would look on the screen. 
She received offers from several 
studios. Her agent took her to see 
Arthur Freed at Metro-Goldwyn- 
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Mayer. She left the office with an 
assignment to sing a song in 
Panama Hattie. 

She sang in Panama Hattie and 
was signed to a long term contract. 
It was with the understanding that 
she would sing in pictures or play 
legitimate roles and not have to do 
“illiterate comedy” or portray a 
cook, roles customarily assigned to 
colored performers. 

Lena has great admiration for 
Marian Anderson and Paul Robe- 
son. Her great desire is to continue 
their good work for the colored 
people. She has. She is proud of the 
personal appearance she made at 
the Tuskegee Army Air School. 

She is a favorite pin-up girl with 
all members of the Armed Forces. 

She is fond of movies, and, al- 
though now a big name in pictures 
herself, she is still a movie fan. 
She goes several times a week. 

She lives in a modest house in 
Hollywood which is located on 
Horn Avenue—really. Her Aunt 
Eddy lives with her and helps keep 
house. She’s a good cook and often 
invites people working in a picture 
with her over to the house for a 
cheese and egg dish which is her 
specialty. 

In the way of food, she’s a 
steak and potato person. Her favor- 
ite dish, when she wants to treat 
herself, is broiled lobster. She 
drinks very little and doesn’t smoke. 

She always reads at the table if 
eating alone. She reads everything 
from biographies to the funnies. 
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She can often be seen at the Schwab- 
adero( Hollywood's famed Schwab's 
Drug Store) with a current popular 
magazine which she has borrowed 
from the stand, drinking a coke. 

She likes to go dancing and is 
fond of any music that has rhythm. 
She collects records, not only swing 
but classical music, and will often 
sit for hours listening to her rec- 
ords. 

She is always on the search for a 
good new song, but prefers to con- 
fine her repertoire to songs that are 
tried and true. Her favorites are 
Let’s Fall in Love, St. Louis Blues, 
Beale Street Blues, and I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love, Baby. 
Blues are her specialty and when 
she’s in the mood, she can sing 
torch songs all night. 

She insists that she has no set 
mannerisms when selling a song, 
and that she will often find herself 
making gestures and wondering 
why she is doing it. She has great 
appeal when singing a song and 
audiences go for her. 

She prefers tailored clothes but 
shows to great advantage + when 
wearing an evening gown. She likes 
all colors, especially if they’re red. 

She admits that she goes a little 
gay when she gets ready for bed. 
She adores colored-stripe pajamas. 
She wears both the trousers and 
jacket of the pajamas. 

Her great ambition is to use her 
talent and her success to win respect 
for her people. 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


Security's 


Condensed from Scholastic 


By Henry Steele Commager 


that there was, in a sense, no Negro problem. The status 

of the slave was fixed by law, by custom, by practice. 

With emancipation and the Thirteenth Amendment all 
this was changed. The Negro became a free man, legally entitled 
to political and civil rights. He became, for the first time, a possible 
competitor with whites. And as soon as he became a competitor, 
the white people of the South united in their determination to main- 
tain white superiority. 

We can discount any “natural” or “instinctive” hostility between 
the races. Certainly the English, the French, the Scandinavians do 
not feel any such antipathy towards the Negro as many Americans 
claim. So, too, we can discount the alleged fear of intermarriage: 
social equality does not involve intermarriage. 

What we cannot discount is the fact that almost every instance 
of racial hostility, almost every instance of suppression or of brutal- 
ity—lynching, for example—can be traced to those who for one 
reason or another feel insecure. 

May we not then hope that the solution to this menacing problem 
is to be found in the extension of security? This means first, of 
course, economic security. 

With economic security and with an extension of education in 
all forms, will come a greater degree of social security. Then the 
poor will no longer feel the need of asserting their social superiority 
to someone—usually the Negro. They will no longer find it neces- 
Sary to insist upon segregation in cars and trains and stations and 
theaters in order to show their superiority. They will find dignity 
within themselves, not in outward displays. 


ye LONG as the institution of slavery existed. it may be said 
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{ Dr. Chavatfoimbira of Johannesburg 
has a good South African practice 


African Witch 


Condensed from the Book “My Unconsidered Judgment” 


By Noel 


OCTOR Ethelbert John 
TY) Chavafoimbira, who is cur- 


rently one of the four or 

five leading witch doctors 
of Johannesburg, South Africa, en- 
counters most of the difficulties 
which confront more orthodox 
medicos elsewhere, but he has some 
advantages which they lack. 

Most doctors, for instance, have 
trouble collecting from their pa- 
tients. A practitioner like Doctor 
Chavafoimbira does, too, but since 
most of his patients believe that he 
is in close touch with supernatural 
forces, he is often able to exert a 
little extra leverage. 

Owing to this, and to his high 
professiona! standing, Doctor Chav- 
ifoimbira makes an annual income 
of four hundred pounds a year 
which, all things considered, is 
roughly the equivalent of twenty- 
five thousand dollars on Park Ave- 
nue. It enables him to live in con- 
siderable style in the native com- 
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pound, Orlando, just outside the 
Johannesburg city limits. 

With his wife, Maggie, and their 
five children, he occupies House 
Number 1850, which has two 
rooms, porch, chicken coop, broken 
bicycle, oil-barrel mongrel-kennel, 
and a tree in the front yard. 

If wealth can be measured in 
terms of the satisfaction afforded, 
or even in terms of the impression 
it makes on the neighbors, these 
possessions would put Doctor 
Chavafoimbira in the position of a 
New York City doctor equipped 
with a duplex, co-operative apart- 
ment, Buick sedan and _ station 
wagon, and summer cottage in Con- 
necticut. 

Material satisfactions are by no 
means Doctor Chavafoimbira’s only 
advantage over most of his more 
conventional colleagues. His job is 
also considerably simplified in that 
his clinical record, even if such a 
thing existed, would have slight 
effect upon either his earning power 
or his prestige. When a patient 
dies, it is regarded as an act of 
God, or of the patient’s enemies 
operating by occult means. If, how- 
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ever, the patient recovers—human 
resilience being what it is, this hap- 
pens in a surprisingly large number 
of cases— Doctor Chavafoimbira 
gets the credit. 

Few doctors would deny that 
these are favorable working condi- 
tions. It is a credit to Doctor 
Chavafoimbira’s professional con- 
science that he takes advantage of 
them rarely. Operating either with 
his “‘bones,”’ which he carries about 
with him in an old, uncured catskin, 
or with his medicines, which are 
composed chiefly of rancid lard 
mixed with cooked, powdered 
weed-roots, he gives each patient 
the benefit of his entire skill, and 
takes his work quite as seriously as 
any other metropolitan neurologist, 
gynecologist, psychiatrist, throat 
specialist, tea-leaf reader, palmist, 
astrologer, clergyman, medium, 
chiropodist, electrical engineer, or 
beautician. Indeed, he probably 
takes it as seriously as all of these 
put together, since this is what he 
really is. 

In Orlando, one of the biggest 
of the suburban housing schemes 
recently undertaken by the South 
African Union Government, there 
are some forty thousand residents. 
Next to gold mining, which pre- 
occupies about fifty per cent of male 
adult Orlandoans, witch doctoring 
is probably the community's most 
popular line of endeavor. Roughly 
five hundred witch doctors are in 
active practice at Orlando, which 
means an average of eighty patients 
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to a witch doctor. Doctor Chava. 
foimbira has. more than a hundred, 
and his practice is growing steadily, 

Like ordinary doctors, witch doc- 
tors are divided into two main 
types: country doctors, who prac. 
tice in villages, or kraals, and city 
doctors, who practice in or near big 
cities. So far, the vogue for spe- 
cialization which affects doctors in 
the United States and elsewhere, 
has not found much acceptance in 
South Africa. 

City witch doctors are indeed, 
if anything, more versatile than 
their country cousins. 

Doctor Chavafoimbira is typical]. 
in his readiness to treat not only 
physical, or even climatic afflictions, 
but psychic, or occupational diff. 
culties of all sorts. In cases of the 
latter type, his method is more psy. 
chiatric than psychoanalytic. In- 
stead of probing into the patient's 
childhood, Doctor Chavafoimbita 


ing not the past, but the future of 
the patient, on the grounds that if, 
as usually proves to be the case, the};.), 


mix 
sup, 
patient is headed for a run of bad tin 
luck, his or her fears are not mere the 
hypochondria, but require medical] 
treatment. drie 

Doctor Chavafoimbira is not}y., 
boastful; indeed, like most witd}),, 
doctors he has never even hung out} 
a shingle. Nevertheless, he feels ligt 
that his viewpoint is justified by the});.. 
indubitable facts that most of his}, 
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first tries to distinguish between ) 
real and imaginary ills. With per-}.y, 
fect logic, he does this by examin- 


tivals are quacks and frauds, and 
hat his own cures, most notably 
‘Ipthaps his lightning cure, have 
sever been proved ineffective. 

The Chavafoimbira lightning 
are is a fair example of the doc- 
r’s methods. In South African 
utive villages, the huts usually 
lave thatched roofs, which are 
highly inflammable. Natives have 
wnsequently acquired a fear of 
thunderstorms which seems strongly 
functional. ‘However, like many 
ther fears, native or otherwise, this 
me has become embellished with 
ligious projections. Consequently, 
in an urban compound like Or- 
lndo, where the houses are made 
of brick and protected by lightning 
wnductors, the fear remains, al- 
though the realistic grounds for it 
have vanished. 

This set of circumstances is bene- 
fcial to Doctor Chavafoimbira. In 
oder to cure lightning, he gathers 
i basketful of roots from a plant 
alled mhene, which grows plenti- 
fully in all fields near Orlando, 
". |mixing in a few other roots, if the 
t upply of mbene is limited in the 
‘thtlield where he happens to be dig- 
bad ging for it. He then boils, or stews, 
neftlthe roots over the stove in Number 
licllligs0, After cooking, the roots are 
dried off in the sun. The doctor 
then cuts them up into a sort of 
hash, using an old knife. 

When a patient requests the 
lightning cure, Doctor Chavafoim- 
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thelbira takes a pan full of this hash to 
his} the patient’s residence, There, dur- 
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ing a thunderstorm, he sets fire to 
it. While the roots smolder, smoke 
from the pan seeps through the 
house. So far, no Orlando resi- 
dence thus treated by Doctor Chava- 
foimbira has attracted a bolt. He 
and his patients naturally regard 
this as a testimonial to his skill. 

Doctor Chavafoimbira’s medicine 
chest contains fourteen bottles, 
mostly made out of old pumpkin 
or melonskins, hollowed out and 
decorated with paint, bits of goat- 
skin, or beads. In addition to the 
bottles, or calabashes, he has several 
horns which are also filled with 
specifics of more solid consistency. 
When going to call on a patient— 
in most instances, he receives his 
patients in his consulting rooms, 
but makes exceptions in event of a 
serious illness—the doctor packs 
both his medicine and his bones 
into a kind of etui, which he either 
carries in his hand or balances on 
the package rack of the bicycle, de- 
pending on the distance he has to 
cover. 

Doctor Chavafoimbira is reluc- 
tant to discuss the ingredients of 
his medicines beyond admitting that 
most of them involve a mixture of 
powdered roots and fat. The fat 
comes from lions, hippopotami, 
goats, springbok, and other inter- 
esting creatures, and is theoretically 
procured from the carcasses of ani- 
mals left lying about by white hunt- 
ers in Northern Rhodesia. In case 
of shortage in Rhodesia, similar fat 
may also be procured either at a 
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Johannesburg butcher shop, or at 
one of several witch doctor drug- 
stores licensed by the municipality. 

Strongest of Doctor Chavafoim- 
bira’s medicines is the one made out 
of lion fat which has several varia- 
tions. Lion medicine is a specific 
for measles, stomach trouble, ma- 
rital infidelity, and venereal disease. 
Like his white confreres, the doctor 
has no cure for the common cold. 

Doctor Chavafoimbira’s bones are 
used less for curative than diagnos- 
tic purposes. The catskin bag con- 
tains an assortment of thirty-six ob- 
jects, mostly grouped in pairs, like 
stethoscopes or tweezers. The min- 
ute fragments of ant-pig, tortoise, 
baboon, cow, goat, hyena, spring- 
bok, deer, etc., are wound with 
bits of wire to enable Doctor 
Chavafoimbira to distinguish them 
readily. 

In addition to the skeletal scraps, 
the bag also contains a pair of 
dominoes, some pebbles from the 
sea, two stones from the hills, two 
bits of wood from mountain trees 
and a lion claw. 

When the doctor dumps this col- 
lection out of the catskin bag onto 
the floor, the various pieces assume 
a pattern. By examining the pat- 
tern, Doctor Chavafoimbira can tell 
all about the patient at a glance, 
just as an expert bridge player can 
tell, by looking at the cards in his 
hand, whether to bid hearts or no 
trumps. 

As in the case of the Chava- 
foimbira medicines, the lion is the 
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predominant factor among the 
Chavafoimbira bones. Its position 
in the tout ensemble determines the 
net effect. It is significant that the 
lion usually indicates not only good 
luck and strength, but, even more 
often, the influence of whatever 
white man may be in a relation of 
authority toward the doctor's pa- 
tient. For example, if the bones 
were so thrown that the lion claw 
came out near the mountain wood 
or one of the hill stones, it might 
indicate that the patient was about 
to go on a trip to the hills, or, at 
least, to the country, in company 
with, or at the behest of, a white 
man. This prognosis would be 
especially likely if the patient hap- 
pened to have expressed the likeli. 
hood of such a journey to one of 
the doctor’s friends. 

If the lion claw came out near 
one of the cat bones, it might sug- 
gest stomach trouble, especially if 
the patient complained of pains, or 
fever. 

The expression, “throwing the 
bones,” which the United States 
colored population popularized, is 
a translation, from native dialects, 
for the operation of letting the 
bones fall out of the bag. It has 
been applied to dice-throwing be 
cause the manual operation is much 
the same. t 

Before throwing the bones, Doc- 
tor Chavafoimbira usually eats some 
root of a special sort calculated to 
sharpen his wits and make them 
more receptive to deductions. He 
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is also likely to wear on his head 
a wreath of colored beads, the witch 
doctor equivalent of a white coat. 
Bone-throwing, incidentally, unlike 
medicine-giving, is never done for 
credit. It costs two and a half 
shillings, or fifty cents a throw. 

The fact that Doctor Chavafoim- 
bira holds no medical degree by no 
means suggests inadequate prepara- 
tion for his career. His preparation, 
indeed, began before the dawn of 
recorded history. In the Manyika 
tribe, to which the doctor belongs, 
the right to practice medicine is pre- 
determined, not by education, but 
by family. 

Since John’s father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather were doctors, 
it seems safe to assume that all their 
ancestors must have been doctors 
also. John’s father was an especially 
famous witch doctor who, rather 
unconventionally, selected John in- 
stead of his older brother, Robert, 
to carry on the family tradition. 
This decision was the result of a 
dream, the contents of which the 
elder Chavafoimbira did not bother 
to divulge. Although witch doctors 
place almost as much faith in 
dreams as Freudians do, they lay 
less stress upon articulate recollec- 
tion. 

John’s own technical training, as 
distinct from that of his progeni- 
tors, began much earlier, and lasted 
much longer than that of a mere 
medico. The region of Rusapi, 
where he was born, and where he 
spent his childhood looking after 
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his father’s cows and goats, con- 
tained a Christian school, which 
John started attending when he was 
about nine. In the morning, mis- 
sionaries taught John to speak Eng- 
lish and sing psalms or hymns. In 
the afternoon, his father taught him 
witch doctory, or at least the rudi- 
ments of it. 

After three years of this com- 
bined instruction, John left the vil- 
lage, as many young black South 
Africans do, in order to seek his for- 
tune. This turned out to be minding 
a white baby in a town called Um- 
tali. The baby’s parents bought 
John his first pair of trousers, and 
gave him better food than he had 
had at home. Sensible to these fa- 
vors, he resisted the temptation, 
common to all internees from Doc- 
tor Kildare down, to practice pre- 
maturely, using the baby as a sam- 

le. 

. At about nineteen—Doctor Chav- 
afoimbira, like most natives, does 
not know his exact age, but reckons 
he must be in his early forties—he 
set off on his own. Witch-doctor 
convention forbids the establish- 
ment of an active practice until the 
practitioner is well beyond thirty, 
on the theory that, before this age, 
he might sometimes lack character 
enough to keep his mind on his 
work, 

Faced with a fourteen-year delay 
between matriculation and gradua- 
tion, John obtained a job as waiter 
in the Rhodesian town of Salisbury. 
Later he worked as a waiter in the 
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Queen’s Hotel at Pietersburg and 
finally in Johannesburg itself, South 
Africa’s leading metropolis, where 
he was engaged for seven years by 
a lady named Mrs. Connacher, who 
ran a boarding-house. His income 
of approximately five dollars a 
month plus keep enabled him to 
send some money home to his 
father, with instructions to buy some 
cattle against the day he might need 
them for the purchase of a wife. 

John’s actual debut in his profes- 
sion, like his selection for it, was 
the result of a dream, this time one 
of his own, which occurred about 
1931. In it, John saw himself dig- 
ging roots in a field, breaking them 
off, going home, and making medi- 
cine out of them. Much impressed 
by this vision, which was the witch- 
doctor equivalent of a cum laude 
degree from Johns Hopkins, he 
spent most of the next day consult- 
ing his bones which corroborated 
the conviction produced by the 
dream. 

John gave up his job at the 
boarding-house, moved himself and 
his family into a compact combina- 
tion office and consulting room, dug 
some roots, mixed them up with the 
residue of fat in his father’s medi- 
cine horn and became Doctor 
Chavafoimbira. Several of his 
Johannesburg friends were also na- 
tives of Rusapi, and consequently 
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aware of his ancestral qualifications 
for practice. They spread abroad 
good reports of his abilities and the 
doctor’s rise has been steady ever 
since. 

Doctor Chavafoimbira’s patients 
are mostly mine workers whose days 
are spent five hundred to eight 
thousand feet underground. Miners 
are highly susceptible to pneumonia 
and other respiratory ills. While 
health conditions in the mines have 
lately improved, they are still by 
no means exemplary. Orlando 
commuters to the mines get their 
board free and two shillings (forty 
cents) a day. They are obliged to 
rise at two A. M., in order to get 
into the mines by six when the 
workday begins. 

The stresses and strains of the 
mining industry are, of course, a 
blessing to Doctor Chavafoimbira. 
So are the circumstances that sexual 
frigidity, neuroses and miscella- 
neous phobias are even more plen- 
tiful among natives than among 
whites, owing to the confusion be- 
tween original and acquired mores. 

Whether Chavafoimbira therapy 
really relieves any of these com- 
plaints, or not, is irrelevant. The 
mere fact that natives go to Doctor 
Chavafoimbira suggests that they 
must like having him there, which 
is in itself a form of therapy. 
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Condensed from the Book, “The Veteran Comes Back” 


HEN the veteran must 

W return to a degraded and 

oppressed status at home, 
he may become very dangerous to 
the established order. 

The Negro veteran is certain to 
be a storm center of trouble when 
he returns to his home community. 
He will resent discrimination and 
the doctrine of “the Negro in his 
place” as he has never resented 
such things before. 

All present indications are that 
Negro soldiers are in no very docile 
frame of mind. Some have gone 
from the South to the North and 
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By Willard Waller 


have had a taste of “equality” 
which, . false though it is, unfits 
them for life in southern towns. 
Others have gone from northern cit- 
ies to southern camps, and have 
learned what Jim Crowism means. 

All have been taught to kill, and 
to kill white men. Negroes have 
acquitted themselves like men in 
this war, as in all our wars, when- 
ever they had the chance; they have 
offered their bodies and their lives 
freely and have asked no odds of 
any man, whatever the color of 
his skin. 

Negro soldiers and _ civilians 
earnestly believe that they will 
never again submit to injustice as 
before, and even the gentlest and 
the mildest among them are begin- 
ning to believe that the time has 
come to fight. 

There will be fierce and terrible 
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men among the Negroes who come 
back from the war. Veterans make 
good revolutionaries. They have 
learned to hate and to kill. They 
have been shot over. They have lost 
their reverence for many of the 
word symbols that formerly con- 
trolled their behavior. 

On the other hand, the southern 
whites, earnestly convinced of the 
white man’s right to rule, are among 
our best soldiers. Less than any oth- 
ers of our citizens did they require 
the gentle persuasions of the draft 
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board to induce them to join the 
army. They have fought in every 
“Bloody Angle” of the present war; 
many have won distinction; many 
are officers. 

Veterans—and particularly veter- 
ans of that sort—make good coun- 
ter-revolutionaries, if they believe 
there is need of a counter revolu- 
tion. 

And the Negroes are outnum- 
bered ten to one, in the nation, 
though not in the South. The stage 
is set for conflict between the races. 


Condensed from the Book, 


: 


HE NEGRO soldier and 
what to do with him is one 
of the vexed issues in this 
war. 

In combat he has done reason- 
ably well: witness the record of the 
99th Pursuit Squadron in Italy, the 
93rd Infantry Division at Bougain- 
ville. 

In England he has been treated 
with marked courtesy. But at home 
he is restless and unhappy. Feeling 
between the races is not good; in- 
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cidents involving townsmen and 
Negro soldiers, white and black war 
workers, ominously multiply. This 
hardest and most tragic of American 
problems — requiring the utmost 
charity and understanding on both 
sides—has been inflamed by the war, 
along with other minority preju- 
dices. Hitler, it would seem, has 
uncorked this genius of Hate among 
races, sending it to spread like an 
evil cloud even in the camp of his 
enemies. 

Recent publicity, among soldiers 
and their newspapers, has focussed 
upon incidents in which Negro 
soldiers have had to eat in the 
kitchen at railway restaurants, while 
war prisoners of the Master Race 
dined in honor among the whites. 
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One G.I. private, white, writes 
to Yank to express his sympathy 
with any man who is besought to 
help save a public building on fire, 
then when it is saved is told he can- 
not enter it. Thus the citadel of 
democracy. 

On a bus going to a New Jersey 
military camp in the summer of 
1941, a white woman ostentatiously 
got up from her seat near the front 
when a squad of Negro soldiers 
with overseas helmets began to file 
in and take their places. “I don’t 
want a Nigger to sit by me,” she 
remarked loudly to the other pas- 
sengers. It is probable, however, 
that she is not unwilling to have a 
Negro die for her. 

The state of mind of the return- 
ing soldier may be foretold rightly 
by a Negro officer in the Air Force, 
Captain Lemuel R. Curtis, who 
lately said: “Negroes in far-flung 
corners of the earth are getting a 
new slant on things. When they 
come home they expect to get some 
of the things they've been hearing 
about and fighting for. I believe 
they will be both aggressive and 
progressive about it all.” 

One has a melancholy intuition 
that some such words were said in 
1918; that the sequel was written 
by the Ku Klux Klan, and on the 
other side by futile outbursts of im- 
patience. Whether or not he is per- 
mitted to read The Races of Man- 
kind, perhaps the thoughtful white 
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soldier himself will return with a 
sense of this problem and its grav- 
ity. Also if he knows something of 
history, he will expect, as at every 
war's end, new flares from smoul- 
dering embers of race and group 
hate. 

After World War I at home, the 
first racial victim was the Negro, 
the eternally tragic stranger in our 
household. His exodus to war in- 
dustries in the North led to colli- 
sions in East St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Detroit; his migra- 
tion in uniform from the North to 
Southern areas like Camp Logan 
bred double trouble. 

From zoning ordinances to Jim 
Crow laws, his wandering path 
stumbled upon one land mine after 
another. 


As a soldier in France he had 
been conscious of fewer racial bar- 
tiers than ever before. The colored 
doughboy who has said, ‘Just wait 
till us Angry-Saxons get over,” 
voiced his identity in the Great 
Crusade. 


Early in 1919 the Principal of 
Tuskegee, Robert R. Moton, stood 
beside a South Carolina colonel in 
a cemetery where fifty Negro sol- 
diers were buried. He remembered 
how the Southern officer bared his 
head and said quietly, ‘These men 
gave their lives—all they had—for 
humanity, and I believe that Amer- 
ica is going to accord them, those 
who go back, a fuller measure of 
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citizenship than they have ever be- 
fore received.” The Negro’s right 
to a better chance seemed at the 
moment demonstrably plain. 

The army had taught the black 
soldier never to say “Sir” except to 
officers. When he went home to the 
South and tried this kind of talk, 
white folks got mad. He knew they 
were watching him narrowly, ex- 
pecting trouble. 

White citizens in one town 
thought that local Negroes were 
drilling at night, preparing for in- 
surrection (to make the South “‘an- 
other Russia,” as Congressman 
James F. Byrnes expressed it on 
August 25, 1919, calling upon Con- 
gress to invoke the Espionage Act 
in the South). In this particular in- 
cident, Negro maneuvers turned out 
to be a big initiation ceremony un- 
der the stars. 

But a sense of frustration did re- 
main. Congressman Byrnes in his 
speech had quoted a Negro officer 
of the 367th Infantry as saying, 
“No intelligent American Negro is 
willing to lay down his life for the 
United States as it now exists.” 
Such statements were regarded as 
inflammatory; running through this 
discontent, many Southern whites 
saw a sinister checkered pattern of 
Red and Black. 

In July, 1919, came the thunder. 
in Washington, alleging insults 
that uppity blacks offered white 
women, white soldiers and sailors 
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raided the Negro quarters—just 
as their forbears had done back in 
the summer of ’65. Four were kill- 
ed, seventy wounded. Chicago took 
up the cry with race riots and blood- 
shed. In this same month New York 
City reported trouble, which died 
down to flare again in September. 

In August the Department of 
Justice announced that Soviet Russia 
was to blame for these ferments. 

The sultry dog days of September 
added their rages. Troops fought 
race rioters in Knoxville; in Omaha 
a mob stormed the new County 
Building, set it ablaze, and savagely 
lynched the Negro whom they 
sought. 

By the end of the year a bumper 
harvest of 83 lynchings marked the 
most tragic era in race relations for 
a generation—an annual count that 
almost doubled the pre-war average 
for that decade. 

Such mobs brought their full 
measure of bitter ironies. The writer 
of these pages, then a college fresh- 
man in Waco, Texas, on the fore- 
noon of May 26, 1922, went with 
a sociology class to visit the distant 
hilltop campus of Paul Quinn Ne- 
gro Normal, to hear some discus- 
sions of the post-war spirit of inter- 
racial tolerance. After fine accord 
between black and white, and hos- 
pitality offered by custodians of the 
Negro college, the writer and his 
classmates at Baylor University set 
out for their own campus. 
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On the way home they ran into 
a mob, boiling through the streets 
of Waco, which with short dispatch 
broke open the county jail, re- 
moved a Negro suspected of mur- 
der, shot and burned him on the 
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HUNDRED THOUSAND 
, Negroes have drifted into 

the Detroit area since Pearl 

Harbor, bringing Detroit's 
Negro population to something like 
250,000. 

You may take it for what it’s 
worth, but almost all the Negro 
leaders say that their duration 
brethren have no intention what- 
ever of returning to the shovel and 
the hoe of the cotton field or to the 
penury of the sharecrop farm. 

If that’s so—well, what? Are 
the Negroes to be laid off first when 
the real employment cutbacks start? 

The Negro fears that he'll be 
sacrificed and is prepared to resist. 
Just how he will resist will be ap- 
parent in due time. He expects the 
government to protect him. He 
hopes that Mr. Roosevelt will be re- 
elected, that the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices will survive 
and be given power. If not—well, 
we'll see. Anyway, it’s one of the 
reasons why Detroit looks nervous- 
ly at the future. 

If there is any one reasonable 
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courthouse square, and dragged the 
charred cadaver behind an automo- 
bile the length of Austin Avenue. 
A few weeks later the true culprit 
was caught and eventually hanged 
by du: process of law. 


Condensed fren Collier's 


By Walter i:avenport 


certainty in Detroit's reconversion 
to peace production, it is that, whe- 
ther they like it or not, wo 
workers will be asked to give up 
their jobs to men. But the white 
worker will insist that the Negro be 
the next to be laid off. 

The union officials deplore this 
but, in the interests of their own 
security, are not expected to make 
a firm stand in behalf of the colored | 
worker. Moreover, no objection to 
the replacement of colored by white 
workers is likely to come from the 
employers, most of whom either 
hold the opinion that, as a race, the 
Negro is an inept mechanic, or they 
frankly share the race prejudice so 
common in the shops. 

Without dilating unduly on this 
least cheerful aspect of Detroit’s 
postwar outlook. the almost doubled 
Negro population has become a 
nasty political dilemma. Exhorted 
by his leaders, his newspapers and 
his clergy, convinced of his voting 
importance, brought by the Roose- 
velt Administration to a race con- 
sciousness never before realized, 
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the Detroit Negro is in no mood to 
be brushed off. 

He and his problems have been 
handled by supposedly responsible 
and intelligent whites in an appal- 
lingly stupid manner—the federal 
government having contributed no 
small measure of this dim-witted- 
ness. 

The Negro names the federal 
housing agencies as the greatest of 
all segregators. He has been re- 
fused federal housing loans. He 
complains that his color has barred 
him from building-materials prior- 
ities granted to white men. Why 
this has been done is not discover- 
able in any brief survey of Detroit. 
But that it has been done has solidi- 
fied the Negro front. 

Among the plans which the city 
of Detroit has drawn up for post- 
war improvements is a civic center. 
This center would remove hundreds 
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ECONVERSION means 

R trouble for the President's 

Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. 

After getting used to the uneasy 
race relations which resulted from 
the wartime introduction of Negroes 
and other minority groups into in- 
dustrial employment, the FEPC now 
must continue to hold the race line 
while cutbacks occur. 
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of Negroes from a section into 
which they have spread from Para- 
dise Valley and other slums. The. 
Negroes tell you that they won’t 
move—won't sell, won't budge— 
unless equally desirable residential 
districts are made available to them 
at no loss of money, face or con- 
venience. 

The city government regards the 
situation with no enthusiasm what- 
ever, although it proceeds, at least, 
with its planning. But it just goes 
to show. 

In the meantime, in a Detroit 
armory, the State Guard, substitu- 
ting for the militia, is on the alert 
for trouble. On a wall hangs a huge 
map of the city. Below that map, 
twenty-four hours a day, sits the 
State Guard’s GHQ, taking police 
reports from trouble spots—spots 
marked on the map by buttons. 


from Business Week 


Traditionally, the Negro has been 
the last hired, the first fired. Al- 
ready, FEPC has before it com- 
plaints that Negroes have been laid 
off because of their race, while 
white workers with less seniority 
are retained on the job. Negroes 
so displaced have to start all over 
again fighting for jobs. 

Complaints of discrimination are 
expected to pour in when cutbacks 
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begin to dominate the reconversion 
picture with the collapse of Nazi 
Germany. FEPC will be hard 
pressed to cope with the situation, 
as disappearance of wartime man- 
power shortages destroys the com- 
mittee’s main argument for getting 
employment for minority groups. 

Since its inception in 1941, FEPC 
has handled approximately 5,000 
complaints of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. Not set 
up to crusade, but rather to remove 
specific irritations, the agency may 
act only when it receives a com- 
plaint. 

About 2,000 cases are still on the 
committee’s docket—unsettled. Per- 
haps 40 per cent of the 3,000 cases 
closed represented “‘satisfactory’’ ad- 
justment of the complaints. About 
20 per cent of the cases were dis- 
missed because of lack of jurisdic- 
tion or insufficient evidence. About 
10 per cent of the complaints were 
withdrawn, while the remaining 30 
per cent were closed because the 
complainant lacked the necessary 
qualifications for the job in ques- 
tion. 

FEPC prefers to make no noise 
about its settlements unless it is con- 
fronted with a major crisis requir- 
ing dramatic action. That is why it 
has held only 13 public hearings. 
No publicity is given to the quiet 
settlements because the promise to 
withhold publicity has proved effec- 
tive in obtaining settlements. FEPC 
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believes it is making progress— 
slowly. 

FEPC’s jurisdiction is more lim- 
ited than is generally believed. It 
does not have jurisdiction of a case 
merely because the party charged 
does business in interstate com- 
merce. It cannot deal with privately 
owned and operated plants which 
hold no government contracts and 
are not engaged in war activities. 

Its jurisdiction is specifically 
limited to complaints against 
agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, complaints against employ- 
ers (and the unions in their plants) 
having contracts with the govern- 
ment, and complaints against em- 
ployers (and the unions) regarded 
as essential to the war effort. 

FEPC has held that steamship 
lines, railroads, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, and local street 
railway systems in vital industrial 
areas are essential war industries. 

FEPC as a government agency 
has been a stepchild. It traces its 
origin back to an early 1941 letter 
which the now-defunct Office of 
Production Management wrote to 
all holders of defense contracts 
asking them to remove bans against 
employment of competent and 
qualified Negroes. 

President Roosevelt indorsed the 
OPM letter and in June, 1941, . 
set up the FEPC in OPM by execu- 
tive order. He directed all govern- 
ment contracting agencies to obli- 
gate their contractors “not to dis- 
criminate against any workers be- 
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cause of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin.” First chairman of 
the committee was Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Housing : 


HE NEGRO one-tenth of 
} the nation has long depended 

on second-hand housing. 
Full wartime employment 
boosted Negro earnings enormously, 
but multiplied Negro housing prob- 
lems in the same proportion. New 
thousands of workers came to look 
for homes in the already over- 
crowded black belts of the cities— 
workers willing and able to pay 

high rents. 

But the notion that Negroes 
are a poor risk hung like palsy 
over housing investors; restrictions 
pinned the Negroes firmly in a hun- 
dred Harlems. 

Socially-conscious PM thumbed 
Federal Housing Administration fig- 
ures, reached a socially-significant 
conclusion: private builders have 
flopped on the job of providing war 
housing for Negroes. 

Less than one per cent of the 
housing built by private enterprise 
under war priorities has been for 
Negro occupancy, PM said. Of 
362,077 war housing units finished 
by April 1, only 2,880 were for 
Negroes. 
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In October, 1943, lanky Mal- 
colm Ross, former publicity direc- 
tor for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, succeeded to the chair- 
manship. 


from Architectural Forum 


Then the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, not notorious 
for the kind of social-consciousness 
represented by explosive PM, urged 
its members to take action to pro- 
vide better housing for Negro fami- 
lies. Firmly skirting the “social, 
political or racial issues which are 
often injected into the discussion of 
housing for Negroes,” NAREB 
said that “provision of adequate 
housing for millions of Negro fami- 
lies represents not only a need but 
an economic opportunity of which 
we, as business men, should take 
advantage.” 

This was the kind of plain talk 
building men understood, and some 
had already sensed the possibilities 
of the new Negro housing market. 
NAREB could point to Negro hous- 
ing initiated by its members in 
Birmingham, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Tulsa. 

The Chicago job was outstand- 
ing. Negro housing units started 
over the last year by private enter- 
prise number more than all the 
Negro housing built in the city over 
the last quarter-century. Prime rea- 
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son: the Chicago Real Estate 
Board’s drive to draw local build- 
ing money into this investment area. 

When the drive got underway in 
January, 1943, some local mortgage 
houses shied away from financing 
Negro projects; by this time, the 
board reports, they are asking for 
business. Local builders joined en- 
thusiastically in the board's efforts, 
as did the Association of Com- 
merce. 

Already finished are 600 new 
units in Negro neighborhoods; 
underway are 60 additional projects 
which will provide 1,400 units, 
Less than 10 per cent is ‘for sale’ 
housing; rentals for the remainder 
range from $42.50 to $55 monthly. 

The Real Estate Board hopes 
that large-scale land purchase and 
lengthened financing terms for fu- 
ture building will bring rent scales 
down even farther. 

Some 200 Negro families have 
already moved into Princeton Park, 
a 908-unit development on Chi- 


orror ouse 


cago’s South Side, within a 10-min- 
ute ride of a half-dozen of the area’s 
big steel plants. 

Irish Donald O'Toole, young 
(35), earnest South Side realtor, 
was convinced that private business, 
with FHA help, could meet the 
housing needs of Chicago Negroes. 
Joining with Holsman & Holsman, 
architects, O’Toole formed Com- 
munity Development Associates, 
which acquired the 80-acre site and 
started construction of Princeton 
Park. 

Said Donald O’Toole, who se- 
lects his tenants by home interviews: 
“Negro rental housing is an excel- 
lent long-term investment. The 
people in Princeton Park have good 
educational backgrounds and good 
prewar records of employment. 
They've had splendid training for 
wartime jobs and have good union 
protection of their jobs. All of 
these things make them good post- 


war prospects.” 


A DESPERATE NEGRO on Chicago’s South Side, 
where the housing situation is acute, searched vainly for a 
room to live. Finally he found a place that seemed like a 
last resort but the landlord was very strict. 

“Have you any children?” the landlord asked. 
“No,” answered the prospective tenant. 


“Any dogs?” 
“No.” 


“Any other pets—maybe a canary or parrot?” 
“No,” said the disgusted Negro, ‘‘but I’ve got a fountain 
pen that scratches a little.” 


Lester Hill 
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NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Will Tegroes Keep Whar Jobs 
In P. cacelime! 


By Wallace Lee 


Director, Negro Digest Poll 


MAJORITY of Ameri- 
cans, both Negro and white, 
does not believe that Ne- 

groes will keep their war- 
time employment when _ peace 
comes 

Results of the November NEGRO 
Dicest Poll show that cross-sec- 
tion of national opinion feels that 
the boom in jobs for the Negro 
population is “for the duration” 
only. By a big margin belief seems 
to be that the former “‘last to be 
hired, first to be fired” practice in 
industry will prevail once again 
after V-Day. 

The question asked was: “Will 
Negroes Keep Their War Jobs in 
Peacetime?”” The answers by sec- 
tions of the nation were: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

East ........ 17% 48% 35% 
West ...... 22% 46% 32% 
South 7% 76% 17% 


Strangely enough the most pessi- 
mistic attitude of future peace-time 
jobs was found among Negroes, 
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many of whom remember their 
experiences after the last world war 
and feel there will be little change 
after World War II. 

Many expressed doubt whether 
a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee will be set up 
to continue the wartime work of 
FEP. Here is how Negroes voted 
on the query: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
ee 11% 51% 38% 
West ...... 20% 50% 30% 
South .... 10% 63% 27% 


Among whites the feelings 
ranged from regret that Federal 
legislation did not guarantee an end 
to job discrimination to the outright 
opinion that Negro workers should 
be ousted from skilled jobs after 
the war to make room for white 


returning veterans. The tabulation 
for whites showed: 
Un- 
Yes No decided 
ee 24% 42% 34% 
West ...... 27% 41% 32% 
South .... 4% 81% 15% 
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[ Speed gone, Satchel Paige 
now uses “thinking” to pitch 


Hesitation Ball 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Lloyd Lewis 


ATCHEL PAIGE is not wor- 
Coie about his future in 

baseball. Rumors that the 

two major Negro leagues 
might try to discipline him for his 
All-Star Game strike are not heavy 
on his mind. “What's more on my 
mind is my new hesitation ball,” 
he says. 

The pitcher whose feats have 
been fabulous against Negro league 
opponents, white independent clubs, 
and barnstorming clubs made up of 
major leaguers like Joe DiMaggio 
and Rogers Hornsby, admits now 
that his long, willowy right arm 
hasn't the power it had back in 1928 
when, a semipro from Mobile, he 
started professional ball at Chat- 
tanooga. 

“I used to throw it past ‘em all 
day long,” he says. “But now I'm 
38, been throwing 20 years. 16 of 
‘em in pro ball, and I got to rest 
my arm with fooler balls, slow balls 
—you know, hesitations. 


LLOYD LEWIS is managing editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, formerly its 
drama and sports editor. He is the 
author of Myths After Lincoln, 


“I take notice, lookin’ back, how 
many years I just stood out there 
on the mound with nothin’ but 
speed on my mind. Nowadays I 
got thinkin’ on my mind. 

“Used to be I'd tell the catcher 
to just hold the glove steady where 
the ball was to come, and I'd hit it 
and hit it till the batter was gone. 
I didn’t care if the batter knew 
where the pitch was comin’. 

“Nowadays I tell the catcher, 
‘Just give me one look at the glove, 
and then move it away so no batter 
can spot where I throw.’ My arm 
is stronger than it’s been in three 
years, but I’m helpin’ it with think- 
in’ now. I figure it’s good for five 
more years that way.” 

With the long fingers of a vio- 
linist, Paige stroked his lean mid- 
riff as he added: “I've changed my 
diet. Up to three years ago I never 
did eat anything but fried food. 
Then my stomach, she ailed, and 
doctor say, ‘Green foods from now 
on.’” 

His long hands ran up and down 
his tall calves. “Legs? 1 favor them. 
They're 90 per cent of pitchin’. 
1 walk all winter, account of them. 
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Three times a week I hunt. Not 
quail. They’re down in the ravines. 
But squirrels, up on the mountains. 
Lots of people say they’re walkin’ 
when they go round and round a 
mountain, easing up to the top. 
That ain’t walkin’. Walkin’ is 
straight up a mountain. 

“Three years ago they had me 
workin’ a few innings a game every 
couple of days, and ever’body say, 
‘Ol’ Satch is almost through.’ This 
year I been pitchin’ nine-inning 
games and some of ’em extra in- 
nings and every third day, and I 
say to myself, “The mountains do it.’ 

“But there’s a thing good as a 
mountain—that’s pool. All winter I 
walk hundreds and hundreds of 
miles ‘round that pool table. I bowl, 
but no alley can walk you as much 
as a pool table, stayed with it steady, 
round and round, hour by hour.” 

Paige’s face lost some of its re- 
pose as he said, “What makes it 
tougher ever’ year is there’s more 
people wantin’ to beat me. Young 
pitchers say, ‘We can get more 
money if we beat Satchel Paige.’ 
More people tell me they've come 
a long way to see me and see if I 
don’t get beat. I’ve got to satisfy 
‘em and disappoint 'em, too. 

“There’s days now when I don’t 
feel like I used to—just give me 
the ball and let me throw all] day. 


Sometimes now, I can barely drag 
myself to the clubhouse and se 
there with my head in my hands, 
and the other boys dressin’ and 
trottin’ out. 

“Then I'll hear the feet as the 
crowds rumble, rumble in upstairs, 
and I'll put on my uniform and 
go out onto the field and by the 
time the grass is under my spikes 
I get a new spell. Every muscle 
starts to loose’ up and I’m ready.” 4 

The long-burning fire of fame 
has changed Satchel Paige from the 
reckless, aloof youth who used tof!*” 
scorch the highways alone in his 
flashing Stutz as he coursed from 
one barnstorming stop to another 
—a mysterious journeyman who}! 
struck out many and talked to few, por 

Today he travels in the club bus} 
with his teammates, the Kansas City ; 
Monarchs; shares their accommoda}. 
tions, which are good. 

Anybody listening to the gr 


games a year (Ed Walsh, the white} yes 
man’s “iron man,” pitched 66 hit j 
best year)—anyone listening 
Satchel nowadays can see that it! 
those crowds of 20,000, 30, 
35,000, colored and white, w 
come out to see him that have 
thinkin’ on his mind. 


d 
pitcher talk now in the evening offjn¢ 
his incredible career—often 150}ning 

Engl 

west. 
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Condensed from American Mercury 


the By Stewart H. Holbrook 


al T WAS very fitting that the 
320th Liberty ship, launched 


from the Bethlehem yards at 
Baltimore on April 10 this 
ear, honored the name of Deborah 
fumpson Gannett, the sole female 
wldier of the American Revolution. 
Private Deborah was no bomb- 
whol rider of a desk and dicta- 
phone, but a front-line fighting sol- 
lier, complete with musket, bayo- 
xt, powder and ball, and with a 
few extra flints in her pocket. What 
‘ls more, the record shows that she 
performed her military duties ‘with 
elmore than ordinary alertness, gal- 
g llintry, and fortitude,” and “though 
MMningling constantly with men she 
hitlreserved her purity unsullied.” 

hil’ Tt should perhaps be pointed out 
|tonce that calling Private Deborah 
tthe sole authentic female soldier of 
he war is well advised. The much 


po STEWART H. HOLBROOK is an 
uthority on the early history of New 
England and the folklore of the North- 
west. He is author of Ethan Allen and 
Burning An Empire. 


Deborah Sampson Gannett was 
a Negro. The Archives of the 
Library of Congress discloses that 
fact as well as The Colored Pa- 
triots Of The American Revolu- 
tion written by William C. Nell 
in 1855. 


publicised Molly Pitcher, who for 
a century and a half has had an 
excellent press, and the lesser 
known Margaret Corbin, both 
smelled the smoke of battle, but 
they were not soldiers. 

Deborah Sampson was a Massa- 
chusetts girl. She was born at 
Plympton, not far from Plymouth. 
She had some early schooling, but 
her parents were poor, and when 
she was still in her teens she be- 
came a hired girl for a family at 
Middleboro, also in the Bay State. 
It was here, in 1782, when she 
was approximately twenty-two years 
old, that Deborah got the idea of 
enlisting in the Army. 

To have an idea, for Deborah, 
was apparently tantamount to ac- 
tion. The notion of becoming a sol- 
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' dier no sooner struck her than she 
cut her hair, “borrowed” a suit of 
clothes belonging to one Sam Leon- 
ard, and under the name of Timothy 
Thayer enlisted with the Conti- 
nental recruiting officer at Middle- 
boro. She was paid the enlistment 
bounty, probably of “one hundred 
paper dollars,” which. because it 
was Continental money, did not 
amount to very much in actual cash. 

It was enough, however, to get 
Deborah-Timothy into trouble, for 
closely afterward she was seen at a 
tavern, “two miles East of Middle- 
boro Four Corners’ where she 
called for and presumably drank 
“spiritous liquors” and thereupon 
“behaved in a noisy and indecent 
manner.” She was recognized by 
some foul person, and the remain- 
ing bounty money was taken away 
from her. 

She returned to her household 
duties in disgrace. As for Sam 
Leonard, he was so shocked, says 
an old account, “‘at the idea of his 
clothes having been used by a wo- 
man that he never wore them after.” 

Middleboro itself was shocked, 
and the First Baptist Church of 
that village, of which Deborah was 
a member, held a meeting and 
“withdrew fellowship,” which 
meant excommunication. But one 
doubts that the determined Miss 
Sampson cared very much. 

By the time the Baptists got 
around to their churlish act, Deb- 
orah had secretly spun and woven 
some fine Massachusetts wool into 


cloth which she took to a local 
tailor and told him to make into a 
suit of clothes for a man, whom 
she described as a male relative of 
about her own build. When she 
got the two-piece job, she disap. 
peared from Middleboro, and long 
before the local Baptists had got 
around to unChristianizing her, she 
was away on one of the greatest ad- 
ventures a woman ever had. 

One dark night in May—it was 
still 1782—young Deborah got into 
her own coat and trousers. When 
the house had settled down to sleep, 
she tiptoed down from the shed 
chamber, out into the road, and 
made her way on foot to Worcester, 
a distance of more than seventy 
miles. 

She went directly to the recruit- 
ing office, and a day later was Pri- 
vate Robert Shurtleff in Captain 
George Webb’s company of the 4th 
Massachusetts Regiment of Foot, 
commanded at that time by Colonel 
Shepard, later by Colonel Jackson. 
Quite likely she was put into a drill 
squad to learn the school of the 
soldier and the manual of arms. 
But there could have been little 
fuss about training. 

Early in June the 4th Massachu- 
setts left Worcester on the long 
march to West Point, on the Hud- 
son. A week later the regiment was 
crossing the Housatonic at New 
Milford, Connecticut, and presently 
was arrived at West Point, with 
Private Robert Shurtleff, or Debo- 
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rh, holding her own on the long 
and dusty march. 

What was she like, this authentic 
Amazon, this girl who fought and 
lived with soldiers? Contemporaries 
agree that she was tall, muscular, 
had good eyes, and “a not unpleas- 
ant voice” (whatever this may 
mean). In movement she was 
“erect, quick, and strong.” One 
who knew her said that “her coun- 
tenance and voice were feminine.” 
Another thought she was “mascu- 
line-like.”” 

Whatever the case, she appears 
to have given serious thought to her 
general outline, her profile, for she 
bound a bandage tightly around 
her breast; and, wrote one who 
knew her, “it is not improbable 
that the severe pressure of this 
bandage served to compress the 
bosom, while the waist had every 
natural convenience for augmenta- 
tion.” This is quite possible, for 
most women have found that the 
waist is given to “augmentation” 
even if cared for. 

One can guess that when Private 
Deborah was encased in her band- 
ages and the shapeless homespun 
clothes of the period, she had the 
shape, or lack of shape, of her in- 
dubitably male buddies. 

Soon after arrival at West Point 
Deborah saw action in a sharp skir- 
mish at Tappan Bay, during which 
“she suffered a slash from an enemy 
saber.” This was close in-fighting. 

A bit later she was wounded in 
the side by a musket ball, in an en- 
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gagement at East Chester. It felled 
her, but she got right up again and 
kept moving. 

She told an inquiring surgeon 
that the wound was merely a 
scratch, that she would be all right; 
and then she hid herself in the 
woods for several days. living alone 
and caring for her wounds. She 
feared “discovery of her true sex” 
more than she feared bleeding to 
death. Incidentally, the musket ball 
was never removed from her body. 

Private Deborah was hardly re- 
covered from her wound when she 
was sent with a small detachment 
to Fort Ticonderoga, and from 


‘there went to western New York 


to fight Indians. There is no record 
of any fighting on this expedition, 
but Deborah must have continued 
to conduct herself gallantly, for 
presently she was made an orderly 
on the staff of General Paerson, in 
Philadelphia. 

What was described as “malig- 
nant fever” was loose in that city 
and the hospitals were filled with 
stricken soldiers. The disease struck 
Deborah terribly hard, and she was 
presently moved into the hopeless 
ward of an army infirmary. As she 
lay on a pallet, unconscious and 
seeming hardly to breathe, Doctor 


' Binney came through on his rounds. 


Seeing the motionless figure, he 
put his hand on the patient’s chest 
to learn whether the heart was still 
beating. It was—and good Doctor 
Binney’s heart must itself have 
skipped a beat or two. For a mo- 
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ment he stood in amazement at the 
discovery he had made; then he 
went to tell the head nurse about it. 

Private Deborah Sampson was im- 
mediately moved elsewhere and put 
in care of a female nurse. When 
General Paterson was told about the 
kind of orderly he had on his staff, 
he delivered himself of a stupen- 
dous understatement. “This is truly 
theatrical!” he said. But the general 
had a sense of humor. 

When Deborah had recovered 
from her illness, he had her come 
to West Point and there permitted 
her to don female garb and to 
“parade down the ranks in front of 
her erstwhile comrades in arms,” 
the probably sheepish men of Cap- 
tain Webb’s company of the 4th 
Massachusetts Regiment of Foot, 
not one of whom recognized this 
gitl as the late Private Robert 
Shurtleff. 

All that has come down to us is 
to the effect that Deborah was a 
rattling good soldier who never 
once acted otherwise than in a 
highly “military and courageous 
manner.” Not once during her 
army days was “she found in 
liquor,” which was something of a 
record among the Continental 
troops. It was also recalled that she 
never had indulged in horseplay, 
and “never wrestled, nor suffered 
anyone to twine his arms around 
her shoulders.” 

There is no record of a Welcome 
Home celebration for Deborah, who 
was honorably discharged in No- 


November 


vember 1783. Middleboro missed a 
grand opportunity. But Middleboro 
couldn’t hold her. She married 
Benjamin Gannett of Sharon, Mass- 
achusetts, moved to that town, and 
became the mother of three children 
—Earl, Mary, and Patience. 

In 1792 the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, taking cognizance of the 
Commonwealth’s unique veteran, 
granted the sum of £34 to Mrs, 
Gannett. In 1805 the Federal pen- 
sion office allowed her a pension 
of $4 a month, increased to $6.40 
in 1816, and in 1818 to $8, for life. 
In 1838 Congress by a special act 
granted the sum of $466.66 to her 
heirs. 

But the end of the war did not 
retire Deborah permanently to the 
fireside. In 1802 she became what 
must have been the first woman 
lecturer in the United States, cer- 
tainly the first female soldier to 
appear on the platform. Who put 
her up to this isn’t of record, but 
she must have had some urging and 
it doubtless came from one Herman 
Mann, who took a great interest in 
this veteran of the war for inde- 
pendence. 

Somebody prepared the lecture 
for her. It was also printed as a 
pamphlet and sold at shops, and it 
contains some of the most flowery 
flights and resonant periods of post- 
Revolutionary oratory. 

Deborah’s first lecture was deliv- 
ered at the Federal Street Theater, 
Boston, in March 1802. Her talk 
was filled with noble abstractions 
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about liberty and females and the 
rigors of war. 

From Boston Deborah went on 
to Worcester, then in succession to 
Providence, Holden, Brookfield, 
Springfield, Northampton, Albany, 
Schenectady, and Ballston Springs. 
Apparently she had to make all lec- 
ture and hall arrangements herself, 
for she kept a diary of the tour and 
in it commented on the way she was 
received in the various towns. 

If Deborah ever went on a sec- 
ond lecture tour there is no record 
of it. She seems to have settled com- 
fortably into life at Sharon and to 
have become in time a local matri- 
arch, unique in that she was a 


A Matter Of Geography 
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blown-in-the-bottle veteran of the 
Revolution. She died April 29, 
1827, aged about sixty-seven, and 
was buried in nearby Rockridge 
cemetery. A street in Sharon has 
been named for her. 

I can’t learn whether the First 
Baptist Church of Middleboro ever 
extended fellowship to Deborah, 
after their ill-considered action in 
1782. I hope she remained in a 
state of excommunication. And 
there is no record to indicate that 
either Plympton, where she was 
born, or Middleboro, where she was 
so shabbily treated, ever produced 
another so distinguished citizen as 
Private Deborah Sarnpson. 


aus 


GEORG WASHINGTON CARVER, the brilliant 
Negro agricultural chemist, received many offers from in- 
dustrial concerns, but steadfastly refused to leave his 
laboratory at Tuskegee. 

At one time, a Mississippi synthetic marble company 
offered him an exceptionally high salary to take charge of 
its research department. Dr. Carver declined, explaining 
that his place was at the Institute. Determined to have 
the benefit of his advice, the firm moved its plant to 
Tuskegee. Dr. Carver willingly helped with its problems 


—free of charge. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE NEGRO IVE MET 


4 
4 
4 


§ Too many Negroes rank high 


in attainment to single out only one 


All 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Howard Odum 


HO IS the “Most Remark- 
Ws Negro I Ever Met!” 
Suppose I should name 
Charles Johnson. Immedi- 
ately this is ridiculous because he 
is not a Negro. He is an American. 
He is not a Negro sociologist but 
a sociologist. The more I would un- 
dertake to characterize him as re- 
markable, the more ridiculous it 
would appear from the viewpoint 
of a fellow social scientist and a 
fellow American. 

Or, suppose I should undertake 
to describe the late President John 
Hope of Atlanta University, who 
having come to our house, when he 
was on a speaking tour at the Uni- 
versity Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, against the advice of his 


HOWARD ODUM is a prominent 
Southern, educator at the University of 
North Carolina and author of Race And 
Rumors Of Race and Southern Regions 
Of The United States. 


physician took some time to lie 
down and rest and then came to the 
auditorium and made the most elo- 
quent speech I have ever heard. 

In a way he recaptured the whole 
heroic experience of his own life, 
emphasizing the fact that he was no 
longer bitter but that he would 
fight more positively for rightness, 
moved his audience as they are 
rarely moved, went home and laid 
himself down to sleep. He never 
did wake up. 

I could name a dozen equally re- 
markable Negroes, born and reared 
in the South, who have struggled 
outward, have done magnificent 
work and have kept it framed in 
the setting of wisdom. 

I have seen many a Redcap who 
impressed me as of being of the 
same sort of personality, capacity 
and possibilities as one hundred 
and one of our best southern Negro 
leaders whose achievements rank at 
the top of American attainments. 
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{ AFL president sees American people 


on side of Negro in equal rights battle 


By William Green 


claims the supremacy of any 
race, color or nationality can 
square with American prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy. 

All Americans are proud—and 
justly so—of the freedom they en- 
joy. In the comparatively short 
space of our national existence we 
have established in this country a 
code of human rights superior to 
any that can be found in any other 
nation of the world. But to claim 
that we have reached perfection or 
to deny that many of our demo- 
cratic rights exist only on paper 
would be to ignore the facts. 

The facts are that a considerable 
amount of discrimination, prejudice 
and injustice still exists in our own 
beloved land despite Constitutional 
amendments, laws and regulations 
designed to wipe them out. 

The blunt truth is that equality 
of economic, political and educa- 
tional opportunity is still unjustly 
withheld from large sections of our 
population, especially Negroes. 

The stern situation we must face 
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WILLIAM GREEN is president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


at this moment is that widespread 
ignorance and blind prejudice must 
be overcome before these injustices 
can be righted. 

I know of only one effective 
weapon with which ignorance and 
prejudice can be combatted and 
finally uprooted—and that is educa- 
tion. Of course, education may ap- 
pear to be a slow process but it 
is the only one that can work in 
a democracy. Attempts to force peo- 
ple to do what is best for them 
and the nation before they are con- 
vinced of the need and desirability 
and justice of such action by educa- 
tion can only end in disaster. 

This war has served to speed up 
the educational process necessary 
to wipe out racial discrimination 
in America more than any other 
factor since the historic exploits of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The courage and bravery which 
our Negro troops have shown on 
the battlefronts of this war have 
won the admiration of all the Amer- 
ican people, and especially of their 
fellow soldiers. 

The determination and skill 
which Negro workers have shown 
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on the job in war production 
plants have gained the acclaim of 
all, and especially the respect of 
their fellow workers. 

Today the great majority of the 
American people are on the side of 
the Negro in his efforts to make 
a decent life for himself and his 
children in this country. 

Therefore, we face a glorious 
opportunity when the war ends to 
build on the progress already made 
and to break new ground in our 
advances against the forces of in- 
tolerance and prejudice. 

The American Federation of 
Labor pioneered in the fight against 
discrimination in the dark days 
following the Civil War and has 
consistently upheld its allegiance 
to the brotherhood of man through 
the ensuing years. 

The other day I visited the first 
convention of the new International 
Chemical Workers Union to pre- 
sent their American Federation of 
Labor charter to them. This union, 
formed out of a group of local 
unions organized by the Federation, 
is operating in a growing industrial 
field which is bound to expand 
tremendously in the post-war pe- 
riod. The officers of this union in- 
formed me that the new organiza- 
tion welcomes and encourages all 
qualified Negro workers to join its 
ranks and that no discriminations 
of any kind will be permitted in 
the plants organized by the union. 

This attitude reflects the true 
and unswerving policy of the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor through 
the sixty-four years of its existence. 

We are sometimes criticized be- 
cause of the fact that a tiny minor- 
ity of affiliated unions do not ac- 
cord equal treatment in all re- 
spects to Negro members. I disap- 
prove such discriminations 

But the American Federation of 
Labor has no more power to force 
afhliated unions to act than our 
Federal Government has to order 
a Southern State to abolish Jim 
Crow cars. 

Nevertheless the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has exerted power- 
ful influence to reduce and te- 
move prejudice and discrimination 
against Negroes ever since it pro- 
claimed at its first meeting in 188} 
allegiance to “the principles of 
liberty, equality, fraternity and jus- 
tice.” 

In those days there were no union 
members among Negroes. Today 
the American Federation of Labor 
is proud of the fact that more 
than a million Negro members are 
organized under its banner and even 
more proud of the fact that these 
Negro workers have been able to 
win substantial economic progress 
because of their membership in our 
unions. 

This is a solid achievement which 
cannot be denied and cannot be 
matched by any other group or ot- 
ganization in the country, no mat- 
ter how friendly to the Negroes 
they may profess themselves to be. 

Today there are still six states 
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in the South which effectively bar 
Negro citizens and others of low 
economic status from exercising 
their Constitutional right to vote 
by means of the poll-tax. There are 
others which prevent the effective 
exercise of the franchise by Negro 
citizens through the device of ex- 
clusive white primaries. 

Let me say as strongly as I can 
that the American Federation of 
Labor condemns unreservedly such 
completely un-American practices. 
We enlisted at the beginning of 
the war against the poll-tax and 
we will never give up the fight 
until the poll-tax is abolished. Such 
action should stand No. 1 on the 
list of vital post-war reforms in 
America. 

Another disgraceful situation 
which calls for immediate reme- 
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dial action is the denial to Negro 
children in some sections of the 
country of an opportunity to an 
education. It is by such methods 
that the enemies of the Negro 
hope to keep him in bondage. 

The American Federation of 
Labor is actively engaged in per- 
suading Congress that if a few 
states plead poverty, Federal funds 
must be made available to assure 
adequate educational opportunities 
to all. We know that without educa- 
tion there can be no progress, no 
real freedom and no true democ- 
racy. 

These issues transcend trade 
union limits. They are a challenge 
to the American way of life itself. 
They can be solved and they must 
be solved through the exercise of 
intelligent and restrained think- 
ing and constructive action. 


Meet rivale Enterprise 


JOHN THOMPKINS, Negro blacksmith in charge of 
a metal shop at Camp Wheeler, was assigned a group of 
Italian war prisoners. Unable to make the Italians under- 
stand his instructions, Thompkins found the shop’s work 
piling up. He studied Italian at night; soon had the shop 


on schedule. 


Then it happened. The Italians were transferred. Ger- 
mans sent to replace them. Again the work piled up. 
Nothing daunted, Thompkins bought a German grammar, 
studied it until he was able to instruct the new prisoners. 


Joel Huff, Atlanta Journal 
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A NEGRO ssharecropper had 


raised a fair crop of cotton. He 
took it to town and turned it over 
to a merchant on his account. When 
the settlement was made he had $40 
to his credit. The merchant counted 
out four $10 bills. 

As the old man started to put the 
money in a worn tobacco sack, the 
merchant said, “That's no way to 
carry money; let me wrap it up for 
you.” 

The Negro handed over four $10 
bills, which the merchant wrapped 
in a neat little package and returned. 
That evening, after supper, the old 
man drew his chair up to the fire- 
place and turned to his precious 
package. Upon unwrapping the 
money, he could find only three 
bills. 


For a long time he sat, miserably 
reflecting, then he philosophically 
opined: “There’s tricks in all trades, 
but I reckon I'd rather be a good 
‘money-wrapper’ than most any- 
thing.” 

Rep. Compton I. White, Quote 

“SOMETIMES,” said the mis- 
tress to the new Negro maid, “‘it 
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will be necessary for you to help the 
butler upstairs.” 

“I understand, Madam,” replied 
the girl, “I drink a bit myself.” 

Fingal Observer 

ONE OF THE MOST prominent 
families in a small Southern town 
was noted for three things: the 
beauty of its daughters, the lavish- 
ness of its hospitality, and the fact 
that it never paid its bills. 

One day Roseannna, their cheer- 
ful colored retainer, took to her bed. 
When home medication brought mo 
improvement, the family doctor was 
summoned. 

Standing over Roseanna’s bed he 
asked her where she hurt. 

don’t hurt, Doc.” 

“Then what seems to be the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing, except I ain’t been 
paid no wages in nigh on to five 
years!” 

“What makes you think staying 
in bed will make them pay you?” 

“It always has before.” 

“You mean you've gone to bed 
before and they paid you what they 
owed you?” 

“That's right, Doc.” 

“Move over, Roseanna.” 

Joseph Hill, Coronet 
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‘Peace On Earth, Good Will To Men’ 


ee HE coming Yuletide season as for every Christmas since 1939, 
anxious men and women throughout the far corners of the 
earth will pray for peace. But this 1944 Christmas will put us nearer 
to peace than at any time in the past five years. 


Whether we have approached the Christian ideal of good will 
to all men is another matter. The biggest fear of the coming peace 
seems to be that it will strain good will to the extreme and plunge 
America into a conflagration of racial upheaval. The Christmas 
ideal of “good will to men” unfortunately too often is a one-day 
Yuletide affair, forgotten the other 364 days of the year. 


Necro Dicest is a good way to remember that tolerant “good 
will” to men of all races throughout the entire year. Here is an ideal 
all-year-round Christmas gift that keeps the “good will” spirit 
alive twelve months a year with its message of interracial peace. 


Raymond Pace Alexander, noted Philadelphia lawyer and prom- 
inent civic leader, writes: 


“Last year Mrs. Alexander and I sent a dozen subscriptions to 
the Nation to many of our friends, both white and colored, but 
this year we changed from the Nation to Necro Dicest. This will 
give you better than anything else our estimate of the great value 
of the Necro DicgsT and the place that it has taken in the field 
of American letters and journalism. We think that nothing in 
recent years has been published that has greater power, both active 
and potential, in creating good will, understanding and amity 
between the races. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT EASE BY MAIL 


We will wrap the first gift copy in a neat package, deliver it and send 
a Christmas card inscribed with your name announcing your gift. 


Reduced Rates For Gifts 


For the FIRST one-year subscription (your own 
renewal, your new subscription, or a single 


gift) only $2.75 
For each ADDITIONAL one-year subscription . 
only $2.50 SS 
First two-year subscription.........$5.00 : a 
Each additional year..... 


=} 


No charge for postage to any part of the world. 


if 


The regular price of the Necro Dicest is $3.00 a 
year. Thus you save 25 cents on the first subscription 
and 50 cents on each ADDITIONAL subscription over 
the first. The reduced rates above are available only 
during the Christmas season—from now until Janu- 
ary 15. 

If you are not already a subscriber, you can save money by including your own subscription now 
with your Christmas Gift Orders. If you are a subscriber, and include your own renewal with Gift 
Orders, your new subscription will automatically begin as the old one ends. But the reduced Christ- 
mas rates apply whether or not your own subscription is included with Gift Orders. 


Christmas Gift Order Form 
Negro Digest, 5619 South State Street, Chicago, IN. 


ENTER THE FOLLOWING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NAME. 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM. 
CITY. STATE. 


NAME. 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM. 
city STATE. 2 Yrs.0 


NAME OF PERSON 
SENDING ORDER 


Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy CO Enter (J Renew § 
ADDRESS. my ownsubscription 

6) 

CITY. STATE 2 Yrs. 

IL Enclosed is $_______ Send me a bill 0 


ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS ON NEXT PAGE 


<> 
Se SS SSF SSS SF SS SSF SF SS SSS SSS SF eee 


An Attractive Christmas Card 
With Each Subscription 


An attractive Christmas 
greeting card will be sent 


Rincuieatudbihe along with the first gift issue. 
to ‘Weqvo Digast "és The card inscribed with the 
freseuted to you by sender's name will come in- 

pone. fponed side the gayly wrapped pack- 
age that will look handsome 
beneath the Christmas tree. 


Jhe magazine will be timed to arrive 
just before the holidays 


Enter Additional Gift Subscriptions Below 


NAME. 


Please print name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM 

CITY. STATE. 2 Yrs. 0 


NAME 
Please print name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM 
1Yr.0 
CITY. STATE 2 Yrs.0 


NAME. 
Please print name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM 


CITY. STATE. 2 
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quaintance between America 
and Britain develops into 
real friendship,. it is essen- 
tial to the correct British under- 
standing of Americans to realize 
the existence of the Negro problem. 
It is quite impossible for anyone 
who has travelled around the coun- 
try, even so fast and for so short a 
time as I did, not to be conscious 
of it. 
Americans speak about it so freely 
that it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that it is on their con- 
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HILARY ST. GEORGE SAUNDERS 
is the author of the well-known books, 
Combined Operations and The Battle 
Of Britain. Under the auspices of the 
British Ministry of Information he made 
a six-weeks trip through wartime Amer- 
ica and set down his observations in 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! Before the war 
Saunders was a prominent British news- 
paperman. 


Condensed from the Book, “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 


By Hilary St. George Saunders 


sciences. It is like a faulty tooth 
which ever and anon gives a vicious 
twinge. 

But the problem is essentially do- 
mestic and visitors to America 
would do well to bear this ever in 
mind. It is not for us to make sug- 
gestions regarding its solution un- 
less we are ready to risk receiving 
the kind of rebuff administered to 
Mrs. Jones when she tells Mrs. 
Smith over the backyard wall how 
to bring up her children. 

Detroit still wore an ominous air 
when I arrived there on June 25th. 
Trucks full of steel-helmeted sol- 
diers armed with rifles, bayonets, 
and Bren guns were the most con- 
spicuous feature of the traffic in its 
wide, ugly streets. 

Five days previously a particularly 
violent race riot lasting forty-eight 
hours had broken out. Thirty-one 
white and Negro corpses were still 
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awaiting burial, and a doctor of 
Italian origin known throughout 
the city as “The St. Francis of De- 
troit” was in his coffin before the 
high altar of the principal Catholic 
church. 

I had heard the color problem 
discussed often enough by all man- 
ner of Americans, but I had not 
seen with my own eyes what diffi- 
culties it can create in the life of an 
otherwise hard-working and indus- 
trious city. So far as I could learn 
the facts from talking with half a 
dozen of its citizens, they appeared 
to be these: 

The largest park of Detroit is 
situated on an island called Belle 
Isle which is opposite that part of 
the town most thickly inhabited by 
Negroes. They use the park for rest 
and refreshment, the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

On Sunday, June 20th, a heat 
wave fell upon the city. Everyone 
who could repaired to Belle Isle, 
which became in consequence very 
crowded. Only one bridge connects 
it with the town, and in the early 
evening a fight on it took place in 
which more and more of both sides 
joined, until traffic on the bridge 
became jammed. 

Sailors from the naval base near 
by succeeded momentarily in re- 
storing order, but soon afterwards 
rioting flared up and spread through 
the notorious “Paradise Valley” 
district about a mile away. It is 
lived in almost entirely by Negroes, 
and they lost contro! of themselves, 
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breaking open and looting shops “a 
particularly pawnbrokers’, belong 
ing to the whites. By morning the _ 
rioters had acquired a quantity of 
ammunition, mostly from rifled 
pawnshops, and something like ¢ tate 
pitched battle took place with the 
police. 

When day dawned the rioting 4 
spread to Detroit itself. The Nef... 
groes attacked the white workes§ 
going in buses and trains to the 
morning shift, the whites retaliated 
and in less than an hour the situs 
tion became entirely out of handf, 
The bad elements of both races i 
the town had a field day. Th 
went round beating up members gj 
the opposite color wherever the 
were to be found. Trams and mote 
cars were stopped and set on fi 
and soon a number of them wer 
ablaze in the main street of the aiff 

Throughout that Monday after 
noon things went from bad 
worse, for, though the police did 
they could, they were hopeless 
outnumbered. As night fell ma 
employers of Negro workers keg 
them on the premises for the nig 
for fear lest they should be mas 
cred on the way home. These 
gro staffs appear by then to h 
been in a semihysterical conditiog .. 
and not a few of them began 
suspect that it was their employet 
intention to have them murdettf 
in the beds provided. 

Outside in the hot, clammy dat 
ness of the streets, two rival armi 
armed with guns, stones, 
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ingths of piping prepared to as- 
git each other. With the utmost 
long. lificulty they were headed off by 
thea. police, who were shortly after- 
ty off ards reinforced by Federal troops 
smiaummoned by the governor of the 
Ike Hate, A ten o'clock ‘curfew was im- 
D the and was in force throughout 
|aystay. The rioting eventually died 
-, way, and by Tuesday evening was 
over. 
‘This incident received enormous 
Othe mblicity throughout the United 
iate(ftes. Every paper I picked up 
banner headlines and lead- 
fag articles, and Henry Luce’s Life 
urtied eight pages of photographs 
“Adepicting incidents in the riot. 


Where is no doubt that what hap- 
pened administered a severe jolt to 


mblic opinion. 

A journalist, who had seen a Ne- 
tram-driver killed before his 
‘= yes, gave me this explanation. 


_ The population of Detroit,” he 
7 d id, ““has increased by more than 


lf a million in the last three years, 
ind the increase in wages has been 
“Pienomenal. The minimum wage 
.jpnow $53 a week, more than dou- 
Be what it was in 1939. Such high 
“Pages have attracted ne’er-do-wells, 
bth white and black, from all over 
merica, especially from the South. 
“The root of the problem,” said 

ly informant, “‘is the fact that Ne- 
“foes in Detroit and other big man- 
Hacturing centres have now become 
h economic power. There is a gen- 
Fal labor shortage and they can 
‘ow carn as much as a white man. 


Realizing this, the local politicians 
have been trying to secure the Ne- 
gro vote by making all kinds of 
promises. The labor unions them- 
selves have urged their members to 
admit Negroes on a footing of 
equality. No attempt, however, has 
been made either by the politicians 
or the union leaders to educate the 
Negro for his new position. Both 
have put the cart before the horse, 
the first being eager for votes, the 
second for an increase in the 
strength of the unions.” 

To judge by the number of con- 
versations in which the Negro prob- 
lem was raised, it is well to the 
forefront in the minds of a large 
number of Americans. I heard it 
discussed everywhere. In New Or- 
leans there were ugly tales, whether 
accurate or not I could not discover, 
of white troops from the North de- 
liberately encouraging the Negro 
by sitting in that part of the Jim 
Crow street-cars reserved exclusively 
for the colored race. I heard, too, 
much bitter criticism of Mrs. 
Roosevelt for her attitude towards 
the Negroes as expressed in her 
daily column. 

In Chicago feeling was not so 
pronounced though a number of its 
citizens with whom I spoke con- 
fessed quite frankly that Negroes 
were segregated, and that for a 
Negro family or two to establish 
themselves in a street meant that the 
white inhabitants refused to con- 
tinue to live there. In practice, 
therefore, no Negro family could 
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buy or rent a house except in cer- 
tain districts. 

This was true in a greater or 
lesser degree in other places I vis- 
ited. The refusal of a large Chicago 
hotel to give accommodation to 
Pandit Nehru was a story I also 
heard from more than one person 
belonging to that city. ; 

When listening to it I could not 
but recall a September morning 
years ago in Geneva. I was standing 
in the lobby of a big hotel just out- 
side the town, not far from the 
Palace of the Nations. As I waited 
I heard a voice say: “I refuse to 
stay under the same roof as a nig- 
ger.” It came from a large Ameri- 
can lady who a moment later swept 
past me, indignation purple upon 
her face. I] was about to have an 
audience with the “nigger.” He was 
His Majesty Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, come in person to 
plead the cause of his country and 
his throne before the Assembly of 
the League. 

It was in Chicago that I visited 
the Rhumboogie Cafe kept by Joe 
Louis, the colored boxer. We drove 
for several miles, past the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the site of the 
Chicago World’s Fair, till we 
reached a long, brightly-lit joint 
from which came sounds of “swing” 
music. I was soon seated at a table 
close to a sobbing, braying orches- 
tra of thirty-five executants. 

Nine-tenths of the company were 
colored and of these nine-tenths 
were jitter-bugging. 
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No one who has not seen that 
dance performed by Negroes under 
the stimulus of a Negro band can 
have a true conception of what it 
is like—for it is, of a truth; like 
nothing in the world save perhaps 
certain primitive tribal dances of the 
Gold Coast or the Congo. 

The room was very hot and the 


-humid air was scarcely stirred by the 


lazy revolutions of dimly-seen fans, 
The faces of the dancers glistened. 
Their eyes and mouths were fixed 
in a smile so conventional that | 
think it was part of the dance. The 
spectacle was one of rapid, jetky 
movement in a crowded space to 
the accompaniment of a wave of 
sound which rose and fell but never 
died away. Arms, bare or with white 
sleeves rolled up, were thrust out 
rigid above rigid bodies beneath 
which legs, encased in mesh stock- 
ings or peg-top, turned-up trousers, 
flickered and flashed. 

I concentrated upon a_ single 
couple performing in one cornet 
of the dance-floor separated from 
me by a wooden rail and yard ot 
two of steps. The boy was a young 
Negro in a zoot suit. His coat was 
double-breasted, very loose, and 
reaching almost to his knees; his 
trousers were of the kind I have 
just described. The girl wore a short 
silk dress in which the color red 
predominated. Her dark arms wert 
bare. 

When I first began to watch them 
they were locked loosely together, 
their feet moving backwards, for: 
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wards, and occasionally sideways, 
with absolute and united precision 
and a rapidity so great that they 
were almost a blur. This movement 
continued for some little time, the 
dancers remaining almost on the 
same spot. 

Then for some reason I could not 
fathom—a glance perhaps from the 
eyes of the man, for the lips of both 
of them remained set in a smile 
which was almost a rictus and I 
can swear no sound came from them 
—broke apart. The girl retreated 
some ten feet raising her arms in a 
gesture I have seen used by the 
banderillero when he is preparing 
to plant his dart in the neck of the 
bull. The man stood his ground or 
rather remained on it, his feet jerk- 
ing to and fro. His arms, too, were 
taised above his head, and so they 
confronted each other for a space 
during which I could perhaps have 
counted up to twenty; then in re- 
sponse to some secret signal they 
tushed together again, two whirl- 
ing atoms. 

The man seized the girl by the 
hand, pulled her towards him with 
a jerk that might have dislocated 
her arm, and whirled her round and 
past him. A second later they were 
locked in a close embrace. Then 
they parted and began to stalk each 
other once more and so continued, 
alternately meeting and flying apart, 
for not less than a quarter of an 
hour. 
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All this time the orchestra 
sobbed and roared in the back- 
ground. It had no conductor, yet its 
rhythm and time were more perfect 
than any I have ever heard. At mo- 
ments a saxophonist or a trombone 
player would leap to his feet and, 
his eyes rolling blare out a phrase 
or two of his own, audible as a lilt- 
ing shriek above the general volume. 
of ordered sound. At one moment 
I truly believe each performer was 
playing a different tune, and yet the 
ensemble was no harsh cacophony 
but a blend of individual melodies 
forming a loud but euphonious 
whole. 

It seemed to me that this music 
was exercising an hypnotic effect 
on all who heard it. I know that, 
fat and middleaged though I am, 
had it continued a short while, a 
very short while longer, I should 
have leapt to my feet, snatched a 
girl, and essayed that complicated, 
primitive measure. The walls of the 
room were very far away. They were 
not walls at all but barriers of huge, 
shadowy jungle trees from out of 
Africa, and the dimmed electric- 
light bulbs were monstrous fire-flies 
mocking a cloud-hidden moon. 

I was brought back to reality by 
the voice of a young airman sitting 
with his girl at the next table. His 
eyes, her eyes, were very bright. 
“Purse your lips, gorgeous,” he was 
saying, “I’m coming in on the 
beam.” And he kissed her warmly. 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By George Padmore 
NE of the greatest and most enterprising underground 
O leaders of this war is an African woman about whom 
mysterious reports have reached the outside world from 
time to time. 

This African “Tito” has been described by Emperor Haile 
Selassie as “Abyssinia’s Joan of Arc.” 

She is Wazira (Lady) Shoaregued, the daughter of a former 
Grand Chamberlain of the Emperor Menelik who defeated the 
Italians at the battle of Adowa in 1898. At the time of Musso- 
lini’s attack upon Abyssinia in 1935, she was president of the 
Ethiopian Women’s Association, a sort of suffragite organization. 

As soon as “poison gas” Marshal Badoglio entered Addis 
Ababa and proclaimed himself Viceroy of Abyssinia, Wazira 
Shoaregued and her followers went underground and prepared 
to carry on guerrilla warfare against the invaders. She was 
arrested several times during Badoglio’s term of office. 

Badoglio was succeeded by Marshal Graziani. 

On February 19, 1937, two young Abyssinian patriots made 
an attempt on the life of Graziani. On the day following the 
attempted assassination, Wazira Shoaregued was arrested, and 
in order to force her to confess a rubber band was tied around 
her neck by members of the Fascist Blackshirts while her wrists 
were bound with electric wire through which current was fed. 

Unable to get any information out of her, Wazira Shoaregued 
was banished to an island north of Sardinia, and foully treated. 
When Graziani was replaced by the Duke of Aosta, who intro- 
duced a policy of appeasement, Wazira Shoaregued was sent 
back to Addis Ababa. 

She soon made her escape and resumed her underground 
activities. Eventually she took personal part in organizing mili: 
tary action and was taken prisoner in a pitched battle agains 


the Italians. She was still in jail when the Emperor entered 
Addis Ababa in 1942. 
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{ Earl Hines got that jumpy feeling 
in church and kept it on bandstand 


Truly Wonderful 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


By Jack Balch 


HEN Earl ‘Father’ Hines, 
W the band leader and pian- 

ist, was still a little boy 

and just starting out on 
what critics have agreed has been a 
brilliant career in “hot music,” his 
mother and father who were musi- 
cians and the leaders of the church 
socials orchestra in the Hines’ home 
town of Duquesne, Pa., got a com- 
plaint from one of the deacons. 

“I like the way little Earl plays 
the trumpet (the trumpet was Earl's 
instrument in those days), but why 
doesn’t he treat the music as it is 
written instead of always trying to 
improve it?” 

Earl’s parents, old-fashioned mu- 
sicians both, didn’t know that Earl 
was far too modest to try “to im- 
prove” the music, but was only 
“swinging” it. They were quite 
concerned, 

“You act like you have a railroad 
ticket in that trumpet of yours,” 
they said. “Where are you trying 
to take that music?” 

The tall, smiling, dapper-mus- 
tached 37-year-old Earl, on top of 
the hot-bands world now for 15 


years, to Chicago jazz what Cab 
Calloway has been to Harlem, and 
the possessor of a left hand on the 
keys that’s as mighty as Joe Louis’ 
left on the chin of an opponent, 
shook his head sentimentally in re- 
calling those ancient woes. “I 
didn’t even know I was trying to 
‘swing’ that music. I didn’t know 
that ‘swinging’ the music was a 
national trend that was going to 
bring me (and other developing 
swingsters) a goodly share, for 
which I am duly thankful, of fame 
and fortune.” 

As religious as his parents, and 
with no more foresight in the mat- 
ter than they, he thought he must 
“just naturally” be ‘‘a bad boy.” 

Apologetic and slightly miser- 
able, he said, “I’m sorry, Mother, 
tell Papa I won’t do it again.” 

Then, the next time he put the 
trumpet to his lips, “that runaway 
and jump feeling took hold of me 
again. I blew like Joshua at Jericho, 
and 16 persons sleeping on the 
lawn at this picnic came leaping 
to their feet.” 

Despite parental misgiving, Earl 
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continued to play his music the way 
he “felt” it. His mother, teaching 
him but at the same time accommo- 
dating herself to his developing 
style, accompanied him at the organ 
at the church socials and at concert 
engagements that began to come his 
way. The “break” came, when after 
completing high school, he (1) 
joined Louis Deppe, later famous 
as the singing star of “Great Day,” 
but at that time conducting his own 
dance band in Pittsburgh, and (2) 
switched from the trumpet to the 
piano. 

“I had discovered that, the way I 
was playing the trumpet, it was 
knocking my ears off because of the 
pressure.” But the way he had 
“felt” the trumpet was still the way 
he “felt” the piano, and he contin- 
ued to play the piano as though it 
were a trumpet. 

“Octaves are a trumpet’s meat, 
chords are associated with the key- 
board. But I don’t play chords on 
the piano, anymore than I would 
(or could) on a trumpet. I give the 
music single notes. And, naturally, 
my hand follows suit to keep me 
company.” 

After Pittsburgh, Chicago called. 
Chicago, in those days, was the 
great wicked creative and receptive 
city that Carl Sandburg, Ben Hecht 
and others wrote about, and that the 
music-makers of all the hot schools 
made music in. “I heard the great 
Louis Armstrong play his trumpet, 
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and my ‘piano study’ completed 
itself with him.” 

“How did you get the name 
‘Father’ ?”” Hines was asked. 

“I've always been in the habit 
of calling my boys ‘son’ and my girl 
‘daughter’ or ‘sister.’ I guess it is 
the religious training my parents 
gave me., and which I have never 
forgotten. But it was a man on the 
radio who fastened the name to me. 
This man was kind of fond of the 
wine when it was red. I kept say- 
ing, ‘Cut the wine out.’ He cut it 
out, but he kept a sense of humor 
and began to call me ‘Father.’ He 
said he had to call me that because 
the paternal side in me was as 
strongly developed as my beat on 
the keys. I liked that mame. My 
own father was always taking a 
paternal line, and he never meant 
anything but good to people all the 
time.” 

As the Earl talked, “backstage,” 
with a valet helping him dress for 
the next “‘set,”” you could hear his 
orchestra (seven brasses, five reeds, 
four rhythms, and three singers) 
putting what the conductor called 
“come-on” in the dancers’ feet. 

“I got some good people,” he 
said. “I got one boy can make G 
above E on a hot trumpet. I got 
another man can rock D.” 

Earl, who listens to the music as 
intently as though he’s a cash cus- 
tomer, said, ‘Don’t you appreciate 
an effort like that?” 


MY MOST AUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Ralph Matthews 


RYING to write of my 

j most embarrassing experi- 
ence with Dixie Jim Crow 

is like attempting to de- 
termine which time [| minded be- 


ing bitten by a rattlesnake the 
least. 


Because Southern prejudice is 
much like a treacherous serpent, 
it lies in wait and springs often 
without warning just when you 
least expect it while you are go- 
ing quietly about your business en- 
joying life and at peace with the 
world, 

An example was that day I had 
dashed from New York to Birm- 
ingham by plane and had been car- 
ried in the airport limousine to the 
Birmingham railroad station to en- 
train for another point. Up there 
in the air all had been peaceful 
and democratic and the few short 
hours in the sky separating Broad- 
way from Dixie were too short 


RALPH MATTHEWS is managing 
editor of the Washington Afro-Ameri- 
can. 


to make me fully aware of the 
change in geography. 

Jumping out of the cab with the 
other passengers, many of them 
big executives, we all trailed in 
and up to the ticket window. I 
was brought to a sudden aware- 
ness of the change when a tasp- 
ing voice behind the ticket cage 
snarled, “Nigger, get out of that 
line and get around in back where 
you belong.” 

Not one of the passengers who 
had been so friendly on the plane 
said a word in protest and it was 
then I realized the hypocrisy and 
moral depravity of the white 
northerner who deep in his heart 
approves of the treatment we are 
accorded in the south. 

But the deeper evil of Jim Crow 
is the effect it has on the psychology 
of the southern Negro himself. I 
was en route from New Orleans 
to Houston, Texas, a long over- 
night ride, and had wormed a Pull- 
man reservation out of an accom- 
modating conductor. I went to my 
car which was being made up on 
a siding after the conductor had 
gone to lengths to assure me there 
would be no trouble on his car. 

But the Pullman porter met 
me in the aisle and in a loud voice 
which eventually caused white 
heads to pop out of berths began 
to yell, “You all can’t come in 
here. This car is for white folks 
only. I don’t care who sent you 
down here, you ain’t going to sleep 
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in this here car tonight. Ain't no- 
body coming in here but white 
folk.” 

The bigger the audience the 
more emphatic this Uncle Tom 
Negro became, blocking my path 
and enjoying the nod of the other 
passengers. So steeped was this 
poor benighted Negro in the mores 
of the south that he believed he 
was Carrying out the will of God. 

One of my most graphic recol- 
lections of the infamous Scotts- 
boro cases was a personal experi- 
ence en route to Decatur, Alabama. 
After many hours of waiting until 
the whites had vacated the diner, 
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I was finally admitted to eat a 
belated breakfast. 

The waiter had just placed a 
sizzling platter of ham and eggs 
in front of me when he turned 
and tapped me on the shoulder: 
“Pardon,” he said, “but would you 
mind standing out in the vestibule 
while this gentleman finishes his 
coffee?” 

I looked up as a lanky red necked 
cracker with handle bar mustache 
straggled in and sipped over his 
coffee for a quarter of an hour 
while my breakfast cooled on the 
table and I burned on the plat- 
form. Yes, you guessed it—I hate 
the south! 


Sale Master's 


BRITISH OFFICERS who accompanied Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia on the trek back to his home land 
from Sudan tell an amazing story of the king’s prowess. 

One night they camped in the dark, all fires being 
prohibited because Italian planes were strafing the British, 
Free French and Ethiopians who were fighting their way 
through to Addis Ababa. A band of lions came hunting 
around the camp, roaring incessantly. 

Angry and impatient with the noise of the wild beasts, 
the emperor sprang unarmed from his tent and strode 
towards the ravine where the lions were roaring. 

Lifting his proud, great head, the Lion of Judah roared 


back at them. 


The lions, say the British officers, were quieted and 
the caravan slept the rest of the night in peace. 


James Moon 
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{ The story of Felix Eboue, 


Negro fighter for French liberation 


African Saga 


Condensed from Readers Scope 


By Walter Anderson 


ELIX EBOUE is dead. 

Millions of black men, from 

the bush, from the endless 

African veldt and trackless 
swamp, weep for their brother, the 
great black brother who knew them 
so well, who lived in their huts and 
taught them their own greatness; 
the brother who preached that 
“black men abhor and shrink from 
Fascism except as soldiers—to de- 
stroy it,” even as it seeks to destroy 
them. 

When the mews came that 
Eboué’s work was done, General 
De Gaulle was deeply moved, and 
the words he spoke were words of 
homage: 

“We all sorrow for Félix Eboué. 
Every Frenchman knows that in 
our darkest hour the territory of 
Chad, of which he was governor, 
declared its opposition to the cap- 
itulators, vanguard of the enemy, 
gave refuge to French sovereignty, 
and assured us a base for the even- 
tual triumph of our honor. Félix 
Eboué, great African Frenchman, 
died in our service. But he lives in 
the genius that is France itself.” 


‘The hour had indeed been a dark 
one. France had fallen. In all its 
colonies there were men who shame- 
lessly capitulated to the invader, or 
to insidious pressure from Vichy. So 
went Syria, Algeria, West Africa, 
until there seemed to be not one 
square foot of free French soil from 
which to shout to the world that 
Frenchmen still breathed the air of 
freedom and were fighting on. 

But the Vichyites counted with- 
out the steadfastness of the Negro 
governor of the Province of Chad, 
Félix Eboué. He offered De Gaulle 
a base from which to conduct the 
struggle. The Vichy governors of 
French Equatorial Africa were 
thrown into jail. 

Eboué stumped the length and 
breadth of the million square miles 
of this empire that was thrust like 
a native arrow straight at the heart 
of the great African continent. He 
was known and loved wherever he 
went. 

De Gaulle appointed him Gover- 
nor-General of a colony five times 
the size of all France. From his 
capital at Brazzaville came the radio 
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voice of Free France, that found 
so ready a place in the hearts of 
Frenchmen everywhere. 

Vichy exerted pressure. Eboué’s 
three children were in France and 
it was hinted that something might 
happen to them if Eboué did not 
receive the Vichy Commission. He 
answered that he had taken his 
stand for the sake of his own chil- 
dren and all children, and that if 
the Vichy Commission came, he 
would throw them into jail as 
traitors. 

The Nazis sent their own pro- 
vocateurs, who resorted to murder 
when all else failed, but they were 
caugt and executed. 

This was Félix Eboué, first Negro 
Governor-General of an imperial 
colony. 

But his work had just begun. He 
raised an army of stalwart native 
fighters. The money to finance and 
equip them was obtained by contri- 
bution, and every one gave his bit. 

The famous Leclerc column un- 
dertook a grueling march north 
from Lake Chad to take part in the 
fighting in Libya. Eboué called his 
colony the aerial turntable of Afri- 
ca, from which the Nazis could be 
bombed. And so it proved. 

His expert knowledge of African 
conditions proved invaluable to him 
as a member of the Council of De- 
fense of the French Empire. He 
knew the continent’s resources and 
how they might best be used in the 
war effort now that normal sources 
of supply were cut off. 


November 


Eboué undertook a program for 
his people which truly shows the 
man’s stature. He carried on the 
fight against tropical diseases, es- 
pecially the rampant sleeping sick- 
ness. Clinics were set up, the num- 
ber of doctors increased from 200 
to nearly 4,000. 

He fought for a decent standard 
of living. Schooling went forward, 
especially for the training of medi- 
cal aides. He undertook extensive 
public works, sanitation, and puti- 
fication of the water supply, whose 
toll of life had been taken as a 
matter of course. He linked the 
Atlantic ports by a six-hundred mile 
road. 

Eboué felt this program could 
not wait until the war was over. If 
democracy were to mean anything 
to his people, it had to come now, 
in the midst of struggle, and it 
had to deal with living realities. 

He wanted his people to take 
part in their own government, in a 
native assembly, and he demanded 
that public lands be distributed to 
them. He believed the resources of 
the country should be developed 
for the people themselves, and not 
for a handful of exploiters who 
took everything, gave nothing, and 
in the last analysis traitorously 
sought to capitulate. 

All this he wanted, with no dis- 
tinction of race, color or creed; 
for his vast territory included black 
men and white, as well as Moslem 
Arabs, all of them anti-fascist. 
Small wonder then that he was the 
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first in the scattered French Empire 
to strike back at Hitler. 

And if there had not been an 
Eboué, Sudan and Egypt could 
easily have been stabbed in the back 
along an 1800-mile frontier, and 
the sources of the Nile threatened. 

General Mangin of World War 
I once said: “Whoever holds the 
Chad region holds Africa.” Chad 
was safe. And when American 
troops entered Brazzaville they were 
amazed to find a city of modern ar- 
chitecture, guarded by an army of 
marvellous physique, and governed 
by a Negro. 

Eboué sought for his people the 
equality his beloved France had 
given him, and which he was re- 
paying so gallantly by fighting for 
the extension of that principle. This 
was the content and meaning of his 
life. 

Eboué was born in French Gui- 
ana, in the New World, and after 
his early studies in Bordeaux, he 
elected to attend the Colonial 
School to fit himself for the Colo- 
nial Service. 

In French Equatorial Africa he 
distinguished himself by living 
among the people, learning their 
ways, their needs. He travelled from 
village to village, winning their es- 
teem and their confidence over a 
period of twenty-four years. In this 
way he learned three indigenous 
tongues besides English, Spanish 
and French. 

In 1931 he was named Secretary- 
General of Martinique, and four 
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years later took up his task as Gov- 
ernor-General of French Sudan, the 
first Negro to hold that rank. He 
was made governor of Guadeloupe 
in 1936, and in 1939 returned to 
his first love, French Equatorial 
Africa, at a time when great events 
cast their shadows before them. 

Félix Eboué was a big man in 
size as well as in intellect. He had 
been a star rugby-football player. 
He was a great philosopher and 
well versed in theology and law. 

Both he and his wife were 
splendid musicians. They studied 
the Ubangi drum-language, and 
were noted ethnologists. Eboué was 
recognized as an authority on Ne- 
gro art in the Congo. 

He delved deep into human 
knowledge with the fierce. envelop- 
ing energy that marked all his un- 
dertakings. The art he was proudest 
of was his ability to cook. 

Eboué tried to preserve African 
institutions and to develop them 
progressively, taking account of the 
Negro’s natural dignity and of his 
abilities. Because of his administra- 
tive genius colonial peoples every- 
where can look forward to a new 
era. 

American boys have now landed 
on French soil to liberate it from 
the nightmare of Nazi oppression. 
The enemy will be conquered, the 
traitors punished, the martyrs re- 
venged. And that day the glowing 
spirit of Félix Eboué, Negro fighter 
for human rights, will have made 
its peace with destiny. 


COLOR 


CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


In Deep Water. In Columbus, 
Ga., two Negro girls were sentenced 
to a year in jail for wearing swim- 
ming suits on a county road. 

Don’t Fire Until You See the 
Brown of Their Skins. In Miami, 
Fla., five Negro policemen were 
hired for the first time in an ex- 
periment—but they cannot arrest 
any whites. 

The Ghost Walks. In Chicago, 
a Catholic cemetery called off plans 
to dig up the grave of a colored 
woman buried among whites and 
oust the “body” only after high 
church officials intervened to avoid 
embarrassment to the church. 

Case of Mistaken Identity. In 
South Africa, a white legislator in 
the Assembly proposed to have 
everyone carry cards identifying 
their race. American Negroes were 
to be labeled “natives” along with 
African blacks, 

Cafe Crow. In St. Louis, Negro 
leaders protested refusal of down- 
town department stores to serve 
Negroes in their cafeterias. After 
a long pow-wow, department stores 
offered a compromise—setting up 
of Jim Crow restaurants in their 
basements. 

Express to Hate. In New York, 
subway lines barred a poster card 
showing babies of all races and 
appealing for world cooperation. 
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Little White Lies. In Washing. 
ton, a woman reported she was 
raped by a Negro. Police rounded 
up eleven Negroes in 24 hours. 
The woman then admitted she had 
fibbed. 


African Antics of 1944. In Pre- 
toria, Africa, white typists in a 
government office objected to ad- 
dressing letters to colored pension- 
ers in the same manner as whites 
using “Dear Sir.” They made 
formal protest and were fired. 


For This We Fight. In Elkhart, 
Ind., Negro women who were dele- 
gates to a state convention of the 
Mothers Of World War II were 
refused rooms in the local hotel. 


Color On His Conscience. In 
Washington, the Office of War In- 
formation has a standing order with 
the messenger watching the news 
ticker to bring all copy on race or 
color to the Negro division. Re- 
cently the youth rushed in with a 
message concerning “colored oleo 
margarine.” 

Kin Konks Krow. In Peoria, 
Ill., the white daughter of a Ku 
Klux Klan member was arrested 
and charged with disorderly con- 
duct because she refused to move 
out of the Negro Jim Crow section 
of a downtown movie. 
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{ Negro and white soldiers mix, 


get along fine until Army bias steps in 


In Normandy 


Condensed from Common Sense 


By Second 


ET ME tell you something 
/ about white-colored rela- 
tions as I saw them in Nor- 
mandy during the first days 
of the invasion. It happened in one 
of the first towns captured, a port 
town that was immediately put to 
use as a supply base for the combat 
troops chasing the Wehrmacht. 
That meant engineer regiments to 
rehabilitate and enlarge facilities, 
port battalions to unload the ships, 
truck companies to move cargo 
down the line. It meant, of course, 
thousands of Negro troops. 

You can readily guess what the 
town looked like in a few short 
days. The Negro boys, jammed into 
requisitioned homes, looked out on 
the narrow French streets just the 
way they did back on 126th Street, 
Harlem. The usual stories of rapes 
spread through the town. A few 
fights between colored and white 
soldiers broke out. People began to 
whisper about “a situation” and to 
shake sober heads. 

Everyone looked to the Red 


Lieutenant 


Cross, whose workers had been 
busy in town all the time. Red 
Cross men with the first combat 
units to enter the town had made 
early reconnaissances of possible 
buildings to serve as clubs. They 
passed on the information to other 
workers who came in to stay. Con- 
ferences were held with Army offi- 
cials who urged that clubs be 
opened in a hurry. 

The Red Cross workers looked 
over many buildings. Finally one 
satisfactory spot was found and 
quickly placed in order. Everyone 
approved of the symbolic merit of 
this particular choice: a former 
swank dress shop that was in the 
process of being fitted out as an 
officers’ club by the Nazis just be- 
fore the invasion. Then another 
spot was found, an even swankier 
department store, but this would 
take some time to refurbish. 

Here was a problem. The troops 
in town had no place to go when off 
duty. Army officials wanted the 
club for white troops and the club 
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for Negroes to open simultaneously. 
But the second club was nowhere 
near ready and more and more sol- 
diers were coming into town. Then 
the Army gave the signal. The first 
club opened for af] soldiers regard- 
less of color. 

I was in the club on opening 
night. The GI's who jammed the 
building were about evenly divided 
between Negro and white. Harvey 
Gibson, Red Cross commissioner 
for Great Britain and Western 
Europe, presented the club to the 
Army. A GI from some place in 
the midwest accepted it. The mayor 
read a short speech in French. The 
well-marcelled directress introduced 
the staff. 

' Then there was a rush for the do- 
muts and coffee, and an Air Corps 
band started a jam session. The sol- 
diers, accustomed to well-womaned 
affairs at Red Cross clubs back in 
England, looked around for dancing 
partners. But Franco-American re- 
lations hadn't yet proceeded that 
far, for no French girls were in 
sight. 

Finally two sailors started to jit- 
terbug together, and a laughing 
crowd gathered around them. A 
pair of Negro soldiers slid out on 
the floor, staying in another corner 
of the same circle. These boys, per- 
haps veterans of the Savoy Ballroom 
io Harlem, put on a real show. The 
crowd applauded and stamped in 
time to the racing music. A white 
boy cut in on the Negro pair, and 
one of the colored soldiers stepped 
back imto the crowd. 
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November 


The place was jammed. Negroes 
and whites sat together on the few 
available seats. They danced to- 
gether. They jostled each other, 
No one seemed to care. 

Next morning I met the Negro 
social worker who was to serve as 
director of the second Red Cross 
club. 

“I saw true democracy last night,” 
he said. Now that I think about it, 
that sentence should have sounded 
mawkish. But it didn’t. He pro- 
ceeded to explain that the policy of 
the Red Cross, at the Army's re- 
quest, is to give a few of its clubs 
all-Negro staffs, but no color line is 
ever drawn. Red Cross clubs are 
open to all soldiers. But he ad- 
mitted that when a club is Negro- 
staffed it comes to be thought of as 
a Negro club, and thus segregation 
is the practical and ultimate effect. 

But he hastened to tell me that 
this is not necessarily so. He de- 
scribed a small club that he directed 
back in England, with an all-Negro 
staff, to which both white and Ne- 
gro flocked. It happened to be in an 
area where only one club was 
needed. Since there was a prepon- 
derance of Negro troops in the 
area, the Army had asked for a 
Negro-staffed club. He outlined the 
Army’s position as he saw it: it is 
concerned with winning battles and 
feels that a policy of segregation, 
in Red Cross clubs as in regiments, 
avoids trouble that might hamper 
operations. 

“It may be right,” he admitted. 
“but I’ve seen Negro and white get 
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along in my club back in England, 
and now we've seen it again here in 
France.” 

Several times during the next few 
evenings I stopped in at the Red 
Cross on the way back to my quar- 
ters, and each time | saw the same 
miracle: Negro and white, in about 
the same proportions, enjoying them- 
selves together. 

About a week later the second 
club was ready. Harvey Gibson was 
again on hand for the opening. So 
was Brigadier General Benjamin O. 
Davis, highest ranking Negro offi- 
cer in the Army. 

This time the audience was al- 
most exclusively Negro. Gibson, 
presenting the building to the 
Army, said that “this is. in my opin- 
ion, the finest Red Cross club we 
have in the European Theatre to- 
day.” The erstwhile department 
store had been built like Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago, with the center 
running the entire depth of the four 
stories. Spacious writing and read- 
ing rooms filled the first balcony 
floor and a 300-seat theatre had been 
fitted up on the second balcony 
floor. It dwarfed the other club. 

My friend the director announced 
that the club was open to a// Allied 
soldiers. A Negro GI accepted the 
building this time, “in the name of 
all GI's.” A_ three-star general 
asked the band to play. in succes- 
sion, the national anthems of Eng- 
land, the United States and France. 
The mayor again read a brief speech 
in French, perhaps the same cne. 


RETREAT IN NORMANDY o 


When General Davis arose, the ap- 
plause was deafening. 


“] thank you in the name of 
thirteen million Americans,” he 
started, looking to Mr. Gibson. 

In low tones he told the Negro 
soldiers that he had just come from 
a tour of the fighting lines. “I as- 
sure you that our boys are giving all 
they've got—in spite of what people 
may say.” 

He told them, “IT find that com- 
bat makes men more tolerant. And 
after the war | hope that you will 
get all the benefits which free men 
enjoy everywhere.” 

There was something unreal 
about it. Everyone was talking 
about the Negro, yet never once 
was the word Negro mentioned. 
Apparently we have so come to ex- 
pect segregation that mention is no 
longer needed. I'm sure there 
wasn't a single person in the audi- 
ence, with the exception of the 
French mayor, who couldn't read 
between General Davis’s lines. 


They all realized that he accepted 
the building in the name of thirteen 
million Negro people, that Negro 
soldiers are fighting and dying in 
this war despite slanders against 
them, and that perhaps after the 
war for freedom, freedom would 
finally be extended to our own Ne- 
groes. 

Several days later I came into the 
Negro-staffed club. Apparently the 
news that this was a spacious and 
handsome club had gotten round 
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for there were as many white sol- It seems as if white and colored can i 
diers playing ping-pong and on the _ get along together voluntarily if that 

donut line as Negroes. I visited the appears to be the sensible course to { 

director in his office, and he beamed both. Maybe we've been perpetu. | | 
as he told me how the Negro and ating discrimination by warning 
white soldiers in town are still en- that we must segregate races “be. 
joying everything together. fore trouble breaks out.’ I’m not 
“And I still haven’t heard of any sure just what this lesson means, 
trouble between whites and Ne- But I certainly will keep it in mind 
groes,” he added. “Have you?” after the war when people start to 
What's the lesson? I don’t know. re-evaluate “the Negro question.” 
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The Cameo That Refreshes whe 

IN A BIG CITY in the North, a wizened old Negro v 

ex-slave was considered a confirmed Republican by his} 

Democratic precinct captain. The politician never tried a 

to convince the onetime Southerner of the benefits of beli 

the Democratic Party but invariably the old Negro showed - 

up at Democratic meetings—always to the discomfort of a 

the precinct captain. a 

Finally the Democratic politico could not help asking dl 

him one day why he came to meetings although he always}”p 

voted G.O.P. “Do you think you might get converted] of 
some day?” Inc., 
“Oh no, it’s not that. I'll tell you. You see I just come ¥°! 
7 around to your meetings to keep my disgust fresh.” 

Rachel Jackson 


1 WERE YOUNG AGAIN} 


| Baptist leader sees Golden Rule 


as best path to world freedom 


Whhenister’s Whission 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Dr. D. V. Jemison 


would want seared into my 

soul the one principle 

needed today to preserve 
mankind and civilization. Without 
it I believe the human race may 
eventually perish. This principal is 
simply: Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. 

No dogma, no amount of clever 
sophistry has ever refuted that in- 
flexible guide. If I were young 
again, I would want to begin as I 
have by judging, testing and as- 
sociating with my fellow men, of 
whatever faith, race or nationality, 
upon that basis. 

As head of the largest Negro or- 
ganization in the world, the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, Inc., I 
believe my position has given me 
experiences, contacts and insights 
which are not enjoyed by the aver- 
age man, I say this in all due 


g I WERE young again, I 


DR. D. V. JEMISON is president 
of the National Baptist Convention, 
Inc., largest Negro organization in the 
world, 


modesty only to emphasize the fact 
that I believe my path to this posi- 
tion was set, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by my parents. I believe 
that intelligent, thoughtful and lov- 
ing parents are indispensable for a 
successful career. 

If I were young I would want 
to again enter the ministry at an 
early age. I have learned that the 
spreading of truth, rightousness 
and justice can be a career as bene- 
ficial to humanity as medicine, busi- 
ness or any other. 

I believe that I could, as I did, 
receive the best education to equip 
myself for the modern world at a 
Negro college. Selma University or 
Virginia Union University would 
be my selection in preference to 
Yale or Harvard. 

I would want to realize early 
in life, before encountering actual 
experiences, that I was a member 
of a minority race, generally dis- 
criminated against and ofttimes 
persecuted. But close upon this 
realization I would want the aware- 
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ness that such evils as race prejudice 
were being eliminated by a forth- 
right, militant fight for justice. I 
would want the knowledge and 
comfort that the great American 
tradition of fair play and justice 
were inclining the scales towards 
complete equality. It would encour- 
age others, as it did me, if I realized 
while young that other peoples, 
Jews, Slavs, Irish and Italians have 
met and overcome discrimination 
such as that now facing the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

I believe that the early selection 
of a suitable life partner is essential 
to a well-balanced career. And if 
I were to do missionary work, I 
would want to be among the 
Chinese, Indians, Africans and 
others who make up the majority 
of mankind but who are likewise 
handicapped by racial prejudice. If 
I were young and were choosing a 
career, I would want my wife to 
fully understand and sympathetic- 
ally assist me in my career. 

I believe that the combination of 
all races, black, brown and white, 
uniting for a common cause and 
for mutual benefits within labor 


In Business Ethics 


unions is the most exhilarating 
spiritual development in the mod- 
ern world. If I were young | 
would join and encourage others to 
join labor unions, for in union 
there is strength. I would want to 
become a part of this great move. 
ment of men bonded together to 
raise living and working standards, 

Finally, if I were once more a 
young man I would take a keen 
interest in political developments, 
The thing most men want and need 
today is freedom. I believe that the 
one damning fault of modern poli- 
ticians is their ignoring of the 
principles upon which the church 
is founded. They have compromised 
consistently with evil. I believe 
much helpful influence could be 
exerted upon the political world by 
honest, intelligent and sincere te 
ligious leaders. 

What a different world we would 
have today, and how many lives 
would have been spared if at 
Munich instead of delivering 
Europe to Hitler, the anti-aggres 
sion political forces had stood firm 
and ruled: “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 


THE WHISKEY shortage has brought speakeasies back 
into vogue. In one Negro spot, a bootlegger was asked if 


he had any whiskey. 


“Sure I’ve got whiskey,” he answered. “It’s pretty sorty 
stuff and it will cost you eight dollars a pint which és 
way too high. But who am I to complain when business 


is so good?” 


Ralph DuBois 
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Condensed from New York Post dhs 


By Mary Braggiotti ae 


dusty building in downtown 

New York. You step out 

of the elevator. Mingling 
strangely with the clanging of the 
elevator door you hear the rhythm 
of African festival drums. 

The unfamiliar pulsating sound 
comes as an exciting shock, even 
though you know you're on your 
way to see Pearl Primus rehearsing 
with her group of dancers. Pearl 
Primus, the vibrant young Negro 
who shot like a meteor into the 
dance world a little over a year ago, 
would naturally be working to the 
beat of African drums. 

In the studio a dozen or so 
dancers—the men in shorts and 
stripped to the waist, the girls in 
various brief bra-and-shorts outfits 
—are ranged in rows of threes. They 
repeat over and over again a simple 
step to the right and left, accom- 
panied by a strange, primitive mo- 


G's THE fourth floor of a 


tion of the lithe brown shoulders. 

Bumping out the haunting rhythm 
on the drums, as if they've been 
doing it all their lives (which they 
have), are Norman Coker, formerly 
of West Africa, and Alphonse Cim- 
ber, a Haitian, both in their shirt 
sleeves. 

Could that little person wander- 
ing watchfully among the rows of 
dancers in a sapphire blue skirt and 
a white blouse cut off short above 
the midriff possibly be Pearl Primus 
—the girl for whose second sole 
performance last April the police 
had to be called out to disperse the 
crowd battling to get in? 

Certainly she doesn’t look sensa- 
tional. She has a sweet face with 
wide-apart eyes. Her body and legs 
are husky and she has tiny feet and 
ankles and pretty little hands. 

When Pearl Primus dances—or 
when she just zooms straight up 
into the air from a stand-still take- 
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off, arms and legs flying—her per- 
sonality hits you between the eyes. 

When she’s not dancing, the girl’s 
_ inner fire has to grow on you. Her 
slight shyness, spontaneous gaiety, 
unaffected laugh and genuine mod- 
esty might be the attributes of any 
other nice girl. But Pearl turns out 
to be a lot more than that. 

As a matter of fact, she had to 
grow on herself. She didn’t find 
out she could dance until three years 
ago. And, although she'd planned 
to be a doctor in order to help the 
Negro race in a way she believed 
it sorely needed help, her real mis- 
sion in life didn’t crystalize in her 
mind until after she’d started to 
dance. 

“I found that my dancing fell 
into several patterns,” she ex- 
plained. ‘The first is the primi- 
tive dance. In this I try to show the 
culture and dignity that was Africa. 
I do these dances to help white peo- 
ple to understand us and also to 
help us understand ourselves—to 
help us drive out the feeling of in- 
feriority that is nursed into us from 
the time we are born.” 

As Pearl talked she forgot her 
shyness. Her big eyes glowed and 
she punctuated her words with wide 
and forceful gestures. 


“The second group I call spiritu- 
als. I feel that the revival minister 
is one of the most dramatic figures 
in history. He’s the link that held 
the people in hopes of something 
different in the days of slavery. 


November 


Without him, there would have 
been mass suicide. 

“My third group is jazz and 
blues. It’s the only type of folk 
dance America can call its own. 
That’s the group the boys in the 
Army like best.” 

Pearl has a certificate of merit 
from the USO for her dancing in 
Army camps, hospitals and ports of 
embarkation, 

“Protest is the subject of my 
fourth group,” she went on. “Pro- 
test against lynching, protest against 
Jim Crow. To me the Negro prob- 
lem is not the Negro problem, but 
the problem of democracy. 

“My last group—and the one 
I’m proudest of—shows the Negro 
working and fighting with other 
groups.” 

Pearl Primus came to New York 
from her birthplace, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, when she was three. Her 
mother’s father, nicknamed “Las- 
sido,” claimed descendancy from an 
African king. Her father, Edward 
Primus, now working in a wat 
plant, was a seaman and boss car- 
penter. One of her brothers, Ed- 
ward, Jr., is in the Army Air Corps, 
stationed at Tuskegee. The other, 
Carl, 16, still goes to school. 

The Primus family, now living in 
comparative comfort in Brooklyn, 
saw hard times for many years in 
the U. S. 

Pearl graduated from Hunter 
College in 1940 prepared to teach 
biology or go to medical school. 
She thought she’d get a job first, 
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save a bit of money, then try for 
a scholarship at Howard University 
Medical School. 

Her first job was at $22.50 per 
month in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Because she knew 
nothing about typing, bookkeeping 
or photography, and had taken the 
required Hunter course in soft-shoe 
dancing and a minor in health edu- 
cation, she was put in a “dance dem- 
onstration” unit. At the World’s 
Fair and other places she helped 
demonstrate American dances from 
the minuet to the Lindy hop. 

“I was very stiff,” she reminisced. 

She soon loosened up, however. 
In 1941 she won a scholarship with 
the New Dance Group and not long 
afterwards danced in a recital given 
by the Group to demonstrate the 
Negro contribution to music and the 
dance. It was for this that she cre- 
ated her first dance, ““Ceremonial,”’ 
which is still a highlight of her pro- 
grams. 

After a series of jobs that had 
nothing to do with dancing, Pearl 
finally came into her own when her 


dancing in a YMHA concert last 

year brought peons of praise from 

Critic John Martin. 

Pearl is a passionate lover of 
poetry, an admirer of Shakespeare, 
Langston Hughes, Howard Fast and 
the ancient Greek playwrights. She 
has almost completed work for her 
Master of Arts degree in psychol- 
ogy. 
She has just returned from her 
first trip south. The purpose of the 
trip was to find dance material. 
What Pearl actually found was her 
own shocked reaction to the general 
condition of the southern Negro 
and a determination to help amelio- 
rate it. 

In the hours of travel when 
she couldn’t express her feelings 
through dancing, she wrote them 
down. Here is one of what she 
describes as ‘‘not poems, not essays 
—just thoughts”: 

This is a Jim Crow train. 

I have twelve hours, twelve days, 
twelve years, twelve centuries 
to remember that. 

This is a Jim Crow train. 


The Long And Short Of I 


A NEGRO YOUTH who had been in a scrape came 
home to his mother with a couple of shiners. His mother 
believed in progressive education and instead of bawling 
out the boy, tried to get to the bottom of the brawl. She 


began: 


“Fighting is all right provided you do it intelligently.” 
“Yes,” the boy interrupted, “but you can’t always find 


a smaller kid.” 


Samuel Atkins 
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re >> THE IMPERIAL Regiment 
Ethiopia Can't Forget of Artillery of the Ethiopian 


Condensed from Travel’ Army was formed scarcely more 

than a year ago around a nucleus 
By Hassoldt Davis of two rusty Italian cannon. 
Now they have a fortune in eleven-pounders which were made 
in England, sold to Italy, used against the British and finally 
retaken by them. 

The dream of the Ethiopian army is to return these guns 
to Italy, with themselves behind them. 

They cannot forget the little native girl who was flung nude 
into a tub filled with water and eels, and kept there under the 
lash of whips until, of course, she went mad. Nor could they » 
forget the spectacle of their wives hung by their breasts to the 
flowering trees; nor the deliberate massacre of their educated 
men, the guarantors of Ethiopia’s future, after the wounding 
of Marshal Graziani by a patriot’s bomb in February 1937. 

Nine thousand Abyssinians were carefully selected for slaugh- 
ter in Addis Ababa alone. The Italians set fire to their houses 
and bayonetted them when they tried to get out. 

The ruling families of the provinces and all Abyssinians of 
native culture or foreign education were methodically murdered, 
with the intention, evident, today, of sabotaging the props 
of civilization from beneath the government. 

Italy should shudder at the possibility of invasion by those 
she once sweetly called her wards. 


Copyright, Travel, September, 1944 


Goodbye Boogie bb IN the kitchen of a plainly 


Condensed from furnished railroad flat of a weath- 


Norfolk Journal and Guide er-beaten frame building in Chi- 


cago, the chubby, lemon hued 
By Don Deleighbur was 
“I’m working in a defense plant,” she said proudly. “I’ve been 
there for three months. And do you know, I haven't touched 
a piano in all that time?” 
She was Cleo Brown, one of the greatest of colored female 
pianists, and the person who actually made boogie-woogie 


Condensed from Washington Tribune 
By Edwin B. Henderson 
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piano playing the international institution it is today. Today 
she is working in a defense plant and leaving her piano alone! 

Back in 1934 Cleo Brown was the toast of the nation, sought 
after for radio, night clubs, theatres, and movies. The chubby 
girl, whose whispering style of singing and whose marvelous 
left hand made the nation boogie-woogie conscious eight years 
after Clarence (Pinetop) Smith had made the original “Pine- 
top Boogie- Woogie.” 

There’s no boogie-woogie pianist on the national scene who 
can match her for sheer interpretative power of mood and 
background of that kind of music. Cleo Brown plays with 
authority. Her boogie-woogie reeks with tradition. She plays 
boogie-woogie strictly eight to the bar with the melody on top. 

She is the daughter of a well known Chicago Baptist preach- 
er and was trained from girlhood in classic and religious music 
to be the organist in her father’s church. With such rigid 
training, she was on the way to becoming an excellent concert 
artist, when she “jumped the gun” and went in for jazz and 
later swing. 

Copyright, Norfolk Journal & Guide, August 5, 1944 


B; L Ch >> ONE OF THE GREATEST 
tcyc e amp Negro athletes of all times was 


Marshall W. (Major) Taylor, 
for 16 years black “King of 
the Cyclists.” He ruled the sprint 
field in every country on the globe. Some of his records still hold. 
He raced in events from the quarter-mile to long road races and 
once figured in a six-day race at Madison Square Garden. 

From 1898 to 1902, Major Taylor was undisputed champion 
cyclist of America. In 1901 the Major invaded Europe and en- 
gaged in national and international races. In his first continental 
tour he met and defeated a host of champions in their respective 
countries. Major Taylor made three invasions of Europe and 
received the plaudits of millions of people. The great cycling 
stadia and crowds rivalled the arenas and crowds of our Ameri- 
can baseball and football era. 

Color, character, brains and racing skill, speed and endurance 
made Taylor the most sought for athlete of his day. He made 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. He was honored by nobility. 

Australia, despite its natural constitution assuring white su- 
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premacy, accorded Major Taylor the honors of a hero. With 
misgivings, he entered the harbor of Sydney in 1901; but the 
whistles in the harbor and the bells and banners in the town 
acclaimed the entry of a champion. For all of his three separate 
seasons in Australia, the press and officials praised him for his 
courage, his skill and his sportsmanship. So impressed with his 
treatment in Australia was Taylor that he named his daughter, 
Rita Sydney. 

Copyright, Washington Tribune, July 29, 1944 


6 ? >> ONE AFTERNOON in 
VI 1922, Milwaukee's professional 


Condensed from American Magazine football team was playing Jim 


Thorpe’s Indians, whose motto 
By Jerome Beatty to be, “Kill Robeson.” 
But former Rutgers College All-American Paul Robeson wouldn't 
be killed. He slammed Indians around as though he were the 
ghost of General Custer out for revenge, and when the game 
ended, two men from Chicago came to the dressing-room with 
a proposition. 

“You'd make a great prize fighter,” they said. “Let us train 
and manage you, and build you up and match you with Jack 
Dempsey. It'll draw a million-dollar gate, and, win or lose, 
you'll make enough so you'll never have to work again.” 

“I want to be a lawyer,” said Robeson. 

“So what? You can be a lawyer, after you make all this 
dough.” 

It sounded interesting and Robeson said he'd think it over. 
The promoters announced that this great football player would 
try for Dempsey’s title, and it was the big sports story of the 
moment. 

Some sports writers thought it would be a good show, but 
one, Lawrence Perry, a New York writer, a friend of Robeson’s, 
opposed the idea fiercely. Other frierids, Rutgers graduates, 
joined the ‘Don’t do it, Paul,” movement. If Robeson turned 
prize fighter, they protested, he would disgrace Rutgers and 
Phi Beta Kappa and hobble his ambition to become an intel- 
lectual leader of his race. 

That argument hit home. “Thanks, no,” he finally said to 
the promoters. And out the window went an opportunity to 
collect several hundred thousand dollars of very easy money. 

Copyright, American Magazine, April, 1944 


{ Negro heroes of history an object 
lesson in fight on race prejudice 


Challenge To Cathothes 


from Journal Of Religious Instruction 


By Sister M. Verona 


HITE CATHOLICS, both 
W religious and lay, some- 

times place a color line 

which keeps the colored 
among the colored. In theory, we 
preach love of God and fellow 
man. In practice, our social ostra- 
cism is a direct contradiction of 
our theory. 

How can we talk about the 
brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God and at the same time 
treat Catholic Negroes in such a 
fashion that they will remain at 
home on Sundays rather than at- 
tend Mass in a white church? 

We Catholics are proud of our 
academies and colleges but very 
few colored children attend them. 
Why? We ourselves do not for- 
bid their coming, but neither do 
we admit them if we can avoid 
it. We think prejudiced whites 
would not patronize our institu- 
tions if colored were enrolled; so 
we gracefully or ungracefully wig- 
gle out of the situation. 

The Negro question challenges 
the intellectual honesty of all Amer- 
icans, but especially of Catholics. 


We Sisters must not allow an- 
other generation of white children 
to grow up without giving them 
some formal knowledge of the 
colored man. 


Our white children must be 
taught that the Negro is no differ- 
ent from any other man. He eats 
the same food; reads the same 
newspapers, listens to the same radio 
programs, enjoys the same games, 
loves as sincerely, and is hurt as 
easily, and as deeply. 

We must teach fairly that we 
have made the Negroes live in 
shacks; that they are always rele- 
gated to the other side of the tracks, 
regardless of whether they are 
other-siders or not; that among Ne- 
groes, just as whites, some are 
lazy and inefficient, others alert and 
energetic. 


We can present a practical knowl- 
edge of the colored through the 
subjects we teach; history, litera- 
ture, religion. In history, we have 
a field which gives vast opportunity 
for mentioning the Negro, both in 
the Old World and in the New. 


Copyright, Journal Of Religious Instruction 
(April, 1944) 79 
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A Negro, Alonzo Pietro, piloted 
the Nina, Pietro proved his worth 
by not joining in the mutiny, as 
did the Pinzon brothers, who were 
the pilots of the other ships. 

Gandape, a free Negro settle- 
ment founded shortly after James- 
town, is the site where the first 
ships were built on the Atlantic 
coast. The builders were free Ne- 
groes of the settlement. 

Crispus Attucks, a Negro slave, 
was the first to lose his life for 
the American white man’s free- 
dom in 

When it comes to studying 
Thomas Jefferson, you are dealing 
with a man who was accused by 
his contemporaries of having a 
“bug” on the subject of Negroes. 
All colored persons who knew him 
loved him, and this regardless of 
the fact that he was a slaveholder. 

Jefferson petitioned again and 
again for laws abolishing slavery, 
but no one listened to him. 

The floors in Jefferson's home 
are among the truly beautiful things 
that America has carried over from 
colonial days. They were laid by 
Negro hands, and their workman- 
ship cannot be excelled even today. 
As far back as 1838, petitions were 
filed in Georgia against preference 
towards colored contractors, ma- 
sons. and carpenters, because their 
skill outclassed white men’s. 

In our own generation, the kind- 
ness of Joe Touis towards his 
mother wins laurels for him. Boys, 


of any age or any color, like things 
square. The fact that Joe is now 
a noncommissioned officer will 
make a lasting mark with young 
Americans. 

Some Negroes belong to this 
new age of ours: they look ques- 
tioningly at the Catholic religion, 
which offers much, but which 
seemingly cannot surmount the col- 
or line. They have a right to be 
cynical about Catholics who are 
weak in the practice of strong 
theories. 

We all know George Washing- 
ton Carver, but knowing and un- 
derstanding are different. We can 
lead our children to realize that 
the peanut butter we buy in the 
stores is the direct result of Car- 
ver's genius. He refused to apply 
for a patent on it or on any of 
numerous other discoveries. The 
things his knowledge made usable, 
he wanted everyone to be able to 
have. His only aim in life was to 

Blessed Martin de Porres was a 
Dominican lay brother who lived 
in Lima, Peru, from 1579 to 1639. 
His father was white, his mother 
colored. A book of his life, Lad 
of Lima, has been written especial- 
ly for children by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. 

In the question of race prejudice 
our duty is clearly set before us. 
We must inculcate in our white 
children a Christ-like love for the 
Negro. 


@& 


{ Negro USO directors doing 


remarkable job of social pioneering 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 
By J. Saunders Redding 


EW NEGROES live in the 
eastern seaboard commu- 
nity town where I recently 
visited a Negro USO club 

director. A few years ago the erec- 
tion of a Negro church lighted fiery 
crosses in th town. 

When the USO moved in, the 
local USO committee did not wish 
to make facilities available to Ne- 
gro soldiers on a bi-racial or an 
equal basis. Negro soldiers might 
have a dance one night a week, and 
that was all. 

Why not build a unit for Ne- 
groes? It was an unreasonable sug- 
gestion, since facilities there were 
adequate for all servicemen in the 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is the au- 
thor of To Make A Poet Black and No 
Day Of Triumph. He is an English 
instructor at Hampton Institute and a 
columnist for the Baltimore Afro- 
American. He was the first Negro to 
win the Mayflower award in literature 
given by the state of North Carolina. 


area. A few progressive members 
of the committee got together with 
consultants from the national USO 
office. Local policy stretched a lit- 
tle. Negro soldiers might have a 
program on a second night. 

On this margin the Negro direc- 
tor started working. He knew prom- 
inent show people — a famous 
song writer, a dancing star, a come- 
dian whose antics were sure-fire 
laugh stuff. All of them came for 
the Negroes’ program night. Seek- 
ing entertainment, white soldiers 
also came. And then the community 
wanted to come. We're not selfish, 
the Negro soldiers said. The com- 
munity came. 

Since that time Negro service- 
men have been using the club daily. 
The community did not quite know 
what had happened to it; but it was 
learning an easy lesson in toler- 
ance, and it was having a good 
time at it. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, 


Copyright, Survey Graphic 
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in New Jersey and Virginia and 
Georgia it is the same; everywhere 
Negro USO directors have had 
first to do the missionary and pio- 
neer work that, because it had long 
been done among the whites. was 
largely assumed to have been done 
among the Negroes as well. 

It takes no feather from the caps 
of white USO directors to say that 
for the success of their programs 
in general they have had only to 
organize resources of the commu- 
nity theirs for the asking. 

But not so the Negro. Instead of 
having buildings turned over to 
him, he has frequently had to fight 
greed and prejudice to rent even a 
third class building. 

In one northern town an urgan- 
ization of white realtors (at least 
one of whom was on the board of 
management of the white USO) op- 
posed the Negro director's rental of 
a building so bitterly that for sev- 
eral months his office was virtually 
in his hat and at the nearest tele- 
phone. When he did get the build- 
ing, the rent was exorbitant and he 
had to spend considerable money 
for renovations. 

In some southern towns city of- 
ficials have a propensity for desiy- 
nating the worst slums as sites for 
Negro USO centers. In one city, for 
example, the USO location is so 
bad that for a long time respectable 
Negro families would not permit 
their daughters to attend USO func- 
tions. (And some still do not.) 
Servicemen complained of being 
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November 


mugged in the neighborhood 

But it is not always as bad as this 
sounds. Frequently a diligent, know. 
ing director makes the slum loca. 
tion work toward the long range 
objectives that, until his coming, 
were often thought unattainable. 

In one town the underprivileged, 
rachitic children of the slums ob- 
jected to the location of the USO 
club on their playground, a swampy 
vacant lot. They were determined 
that if they could not use their 
playground no one else would. 
They stoned visitors. They tore out 
screens, broke windows, chalked 
obscenities on the building. The 
director had to do social service 
spade work. 

First, he organized a club for the 
children. He showed the young- 
sters movies one day a week; a sec- 
ond day he gave them a party. 
He organized their mothers into a 
club. A trained nurse teaches them 
simple home nursing; someone else 
teaches home care. The director him- 
self teaches reading and writing 
two evenings a week. An unusually 
talented industrial worker leads 
group singing once a week. With a 
volunteer to help, the director so- 
licited books from the Victory Book 
Drive and from the backdoors of 
likely white homes, and began the 
only circulating library open to Ne- 
groes in the town. 

Now, fourteen months later, the 
children do voluntary chores of 
sweeping and dusting, fetching and 
carrying. They have imposed upon 
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themselves a nine o'clock curfew. 
Under the guidance of a panel of 
five volunteer women, two of whom 
are white, the mothers of the slum 
are trying to reason out their prob- 
lems and are learning something of 
civic responsibility. 

On a recent visit to the club, the 
police precinct sergeant, addressing 
the Negro director with the familiar 
condescension that is the custom of 
the South, remarked: “You got it so 
I wouldn’t know these for the same 
niggers. I’m right pleased.” 

In the South, the core of the di- 
rectors’ thinking is to lift the level 
and stabilize the status of the Ne- 
gto community and to biing about 
the mutual white and Negro toler- 
ance so necessary to democratic 
growth. 

Neither end can be accomplished 
if the Negro’s sensitiveness to his 
own problems results in silence 
about them. This is often a sore 
point with whites who sit in on 
USO area conferences. “How can 
we help if we don’t know?” 

And they are willing to help, 
though sometimes their good will 
is hampered by a reluctance to dis- 
turb old and outworn community 
patterns. This is a sore point with 
Negroes. ‘Now is not the time,” 
even the most helpful whites are 
inclined to say. 

But on USO councils and in area 
conferences they are learning to un- 
derstand the Negro and his prob- 
lems, and also that these problems 
are America’s problems. 


This learning is on the level 
where it has always been most 
needed—the pattern-setting level. 
the white middle class level. A 
banker’s wife in a large southern 
city did not know (she said it with 
a face pink with embarrassment) 
“that ordinary colored girls could 
be so neat and well-deported”; a 
white clergyman in an industrial 
town was surprised to discover that 
at least some Negro ministers could 
talk intelligently about problems 
common to the profession; a young 
college girl, seeing a Negro captain 
at a USO club, learned for the first 
time that Negro soldiers could at- 
tain commissioned rank. 

In the North, East, and West the 
core of the Negro USO directors’ 
thinking is integration and coopera- 
tion with the whites. There is a bi- 
racial USO club at Sacramento, 
Calif. Pittsburgh has bi-racial USO 
activities. In Ayer, Mass., and in 
other communities, whites and Ne- 
groes get along together in the 
USO. 

But is is in its primary function— 
the work with servicemen and in- 
dustrial workers—that the more im- 
mediate effects of USO are seen. 
There are 286 USO clubs and ex- 
tensions under Negro direction and 
the total budget for free services 
rendered in these runs to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

But this is not the whole picture. 
To get a true picture one would 
have to talk to little people like 
the humble domestic who lived in 
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one of a row of newly repaired and 
painted shot-gun houses facing a 
USO club. 


“Mister,” she said, “for nine 
years | tried to git the lan’lord to do 
som’pin’ to this place. Every time 
I seen him for almos’ nine years. 
Then they put up that club ‘cross 
the street an’ I felt too shame! 
Ain’t it a nice place? 


“Then they had a openin’ of it on 
a Sunday an’ I went an’ seen my 
lan’lord settin’ up there with the 
mayor an’ such-like, an’ he made a 
specifyin’ speech "bout treatin’ the 
colored with justice an’ such. 

“The nex’ day—yes, sir, the very 
nex’ day—I got me out a nice clean 
dress an’ fix’ myself up real nice 
an’ I went on downtown to that 
man’s office an’ I th’owed that 
speech right back in his face. I did 
it perlite-like, but I did it, an’ tol’ 
him ‘bout bringin’ his heart an’ his 
mouth more together. 

“B'lieve me, ’fore that week was 
out he had his mens in here fixin’ 
an’ doin’. This row look’ right nice 
now, don’t it? That ol’ USO is the 
ptincipal cause of it lookin’ this- 


Duke's English 


DUKE ELLINGTON’S language is descriptive: a 
lighthaired beauty—“‘butterscotch blonde”; crowded streets 
—"a well-dressed jungle”; trains—‘rhythm on wheels”; 
dotted tie—"polka-dot polonnaise”; an anaemic man— 
“tapioca tarzan.” 


away too. That ol’ USO is all right 
with me.” 

Part of the USO picture, too, 
would be the gaiety of dances; the 
earnest concentration of the chaps 
writing unaccustomed letters to 
folks back home; the happy, some- 
times loud-mouthed rivalry at check- 
ers and ping-pong; the quiet, free 
talk of the boys around the snack 
bars and the lobbies; the simple 
nerves-loosening services, the ren- 
dering of which are after all the 
main purpose of the United Service 
Organizations and which often re- 
sult only from the close, unaffected, 
sincere and sometimes subtle coop- 
eration of whites and their Negro 
colleagues. 

“Did they have this in the last 
war?” I heard one soldier ask an- 
other. 

“No. This here’s a new thing al- 
together.” 

“D’you suppose they'll have 
something like this for us when this 
war's over? Some place where we 
can go an’ not feel like bums?” 

“I don’t know.’ ’ 

“Jeez, 1 hope they do. Snooky’s 
beer parlor back home ain’t nothin’ 
like this.” 
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; KF I WERE A NEGRO | 


{ Noted Socialist leader sees progress 


as antidote to despair 


| 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Norman Thomas 


TIS FAR MORE diffcult than 
Y ros of us realize for any 

man to say just what he 

would do in another man’s 
place. This is especially true when 
one of a dominant race is asked 
to say what he would do were he 
a member of a race so unjustly 
treated by those of his own color. 
I approach the question with genu- 
ine humility. 

I am afraid that if I were a 
Negro I should face life with a 
combination of bitterness and des- 
pair. 

I hope, however, that instead I 
should do what so many truly great 
Negroes, famous and obscure, have 
done; that is, prove my capacity 
to be a man and do a man’s work 
in the world against all disad- 
vantages, 


NORMAN THOMAS is the peren- 
nial Socialist Party candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


I am sure I should be proud of 
the achievements of a race which, 
handicapped as American Negroes 
have been, has produced in our 
own day outstanding athletes, mu- 
sicians, social leaders and scientists 
—a Marian Anderson and a George 
Washington Carver. 

I should want neither to be 
abused nor to be patronized. I 
should try to live up to my prin- 
ciples that every man should be 
judged by what he is and does re- 
gardless of color. I should try to 
stand up for my rights and the 
rights of my race, without, how- 
ever, carrying a chip on my 
shoulder. 

I should belong to one or more 
of the outstanding organizations, | 
like the N.A.A.C.P., which is dedi- 
cated to the advancement of my race 
I should also belong to the political 
party in which I believed, to a 
consumers’ cooperative in my dis- 
trict, and to the labor union to 
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which I was eligible. These are 
organizations which work for hu- 
man progress regardless of race. If 
any of them should exclude 
Negroes or give them a secondary 
status I would work by every means 
in my power to end that discrimina- 
tion. 

I should, for instance, insist that 
no labor union is entitled to be the 
official agency of collective bargain- 
ing which excludes members on ac- 
count of race. In politics I should 
be a Socialist for the same rea- 
son that make me a Socialist as a 
white man. 

I should give critical support to 
the war again for the same reasons 
which have led me, a white man, to 
support it: because, after Pearl Har- 
bor I saw no political alternative 
to the war. But I would not expect 
to gain anything in particular for 
my race by an “all out” support 
of the war which would blind me 
to the truth about it and the condi- 
tions of lasting peace. 

I should try to use a difficult 
combination of intelligence, judg- 
ment and courage in opposing 
segregation and discrimination in 
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the armed forces and in civil life, 
I should not, however, go so far 
at this time as to oppose the greatly 
needed federal aid to Negro schools 
in the South unless and until 
segregation in Southern schools is 
abolished. With equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, it will be easier 
to overcome segregation. 

What we call political action 
alone will not achieve a fraternity 
between races. Nevertheless political 
action can do much towards ob- 
taining equality of opportunity. I 
should therefore work ardently for 
a permanent F.E.P.C. and federal 
anti-poll tax and  anti-lynching 
legislation. I would support efforts 
to carry out the Fourteen Amend- 
ment and reduce the representa- 
tion in Congress of states which 
deny citizens the right to vote on 
the ground of race or color. 

All these things I should try to 
do in cooperation with my fellow 
men who want to achieve the same 
objective. I hope that I should be 
too proud of my race and too busy 
along lines in which there has been 
enough progress to show how pos- 
sible is progress to eat out my 
heart with bitterness. 


{ Mulattoes in theater world face 
unwritten taboo by producers 


Condensed from Philadelphia Tribune 


By Don Deleighbur 


HE MANY queer quirks of 
SJ ive theatre and amusement 

world contain the ancient 

axiom: “All Negroes must 
be done up brown. Otherwise, 
thumbs down on ’em as possibilities 
for the top brackets of the enter- 
tainment world.” 


It is undeniable that the ban on 
the mulatto and those persons who 
can be identified as “high yaller” 
has and is still unfair, cruel and 
grossly insulting. Many competent 
performers, some with Hall of 
Fame potentialities, are barred from 
show-world heights only because 
the white people who pay the bills 
want to see only those Negroes of 
whom they are sure. 

Although they have as much, if 
not more to contribute to the enter- 
tainment world, as any other mem- 
bers of the vari-colored conglomera- 


DON DE LEIGHBUR is the pseudo- 
nym for Dan Burley, managing editor 
of the New York Amsterdam News, and 
widely known as the father of jive talk. 
He is also an accomplished boogie- 
woogie pianist. 


tion labeled as “Negro,” the mu- 
latto has been successfully discrimi- 
nated against in amusement fields 
right down the line. 


Only three have escaped and 
broken into the really bigtime 
where international acclaim has 
been accorded them with a corre- 
sponding fattening of the purse 
which must go with such fame to 
make it emphatic. They include 
Cab Calloway, the orchestra leader, 
and the dance team of Maceo 
Thomas and Carol Chilton. 


No mulatto concert singer has 
been allowed to gain the lofty 
eminence of Roland Hayes, Marian 
Anderson, Paul Robeson and Doro- 
thy Maynor among the ‘strictly 
“long-haired” Negro musicians. 


No single dancing star has been 
given the green light to rival Bill 
(Bojangles) Robinson. 

No mulatto has been allowed to 
achieve the permanent greatness of 
Ethel Waters. 

The ban has been carried over 
into the legitimate stage where 
blacks and browns get the nod 
while the Fredi Washingtons, the 
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Jack Carters, the Andrew Bishops, 
the Edna Thomases, and others eat 
their hearts out at the viciousness 
of an attitude that designates what 
it wants to perpetuate in the spot- 
light. 


There have been many cases of 
“one shot” grants of favor by those 
who control the theatre and amuse- 
ment world to Negro performers 
who are fair of skin. 


Notably among them are the ap- 
pearance of Fredi Washington as 
Peola in Imitation of Life, a con- 
troversial movie which dealt with 
the problem of the mulatto. She 
also played an important role in the 
stage play, Mamba’s Daughters, 
which starred Ethel Waters. 


But Hollywood has never been 
brought around to see Fredi Wash- 
ington advanced on a basis of her 
magnificent portrayal of the light- 
skinned daughter of Louise Beavers 
in Imitation of Life. ‘ 

No finer actress, black or white, 
has trod the boards than Edna 
Thomas, presently appearing with 
Helen Hayes in Harriet. But Miss 
Thomas has been discriminated 
against and in this play, she appears 
with blackened face. Jack Carter of 
Stevedore and Porgy and Bess fame, 
is lolling around Harlem unable to 
crash through the barricade of color 
bias erected against performers of 
his color. 


Willie Bryant who appeared also 
in Mamba’s Daughters, had his 
“one shot” and is back in the whirl 
of all-Negro nightlife work. Abbie 
Mitchell, one of our finest actresses, 
has undergone the same experience, 
as have such actors and performers 
as Andrew Bishop and Ann Wig- 
gins Brown. Ada (Bricktop) Smith. 
DuConge, despite her fame as a 
hostess in Paris, had to go to Mex- 
ico to get some measure of recog- 
nition. 

Now comes Hilda Moses Simms, 
beauteous star of the smash-hit 
Anna Lucasta, appearing with an 
all-Negro cast on Broadway. Right 
now she is the rave of critics. Will 
she be allowed to move forward in 
other vehicles that come along with- 
out being hamstrung by silly, un- 
conventional bars of color which 
are understandable when applied to 
Negroes of a darker hue? Will the 
theatre world recognize true merit 
and ability at last for what they are 
worth and accord this young woman 
the opportunity to express her tal- 
ent. 


There seems to be a healthy indi- 
cation of a change in attitude in the 
entertainment world that dates with 
maneuvers that brought Lena 


Horne to Hollywood and to instant 
fame. If Lena, a ripe peach, col- 
ored brown, can move in, why not 
other beauteous girls who might be 
lighter in color, but who have the 
same ability? 
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{ Island republic elects 18 Negro 


congressmen, six senators 


Color Sn Cuba 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Mercer Cook 


his North American brother. 
Negroes have not had a 
U. S. Senator since Reconstruction 
days, and for years have been un- 
able to elect more than one member 
of the House of Representatives. 
Though several seats are still in 
doubt, the next Cuban Congress 
will have six colored senators and 
at least eighteen representatives. 
Two of the four most important po- 
litical parties here—the Liberals and 
the Socialists—are headed by a Ne- 
gro. 
’ To be legal, every party ticket 
must sponsor candidates of both 
races. And there is no poll tax to 
disfranchise underprivileged citi- 
zens. 
Jim crow is fighting a losing bat- 
tle in public places. Schools that 
used to be lily-white (although 


YLITICALLY, the colored 
Cuban is far in advance of 


MERCER COOK is a professor of 
romance languages at Atlanta Univer- 
sity at present teaching in Cuba and 
Haiti. He is author of Five French 
Negro Authors. 


“white” is necessarily a relative term 
on the island) have opened their 
doors to colored students and, in 
some cases, to colored teachers. 

The number of the latter at Cu- 
ba’s one university is increasing. 

By the same token, Cuban hotels, 
which for the most part are oper- 
ated by reactionary Spaniards, are 
finally yielding to pressure and re- 
moving their racial barriers. 

“A more enlightened public 
opinion has much to do with the 
change in policy,” a Cuban told me. 
“There are fewer tourists from your 
country nowadays to object to the 
presence of colored guests.” 

Economically, the colored Cuban 
doesn’t have a chance. Eliminated 
automatically from business oppor- 
tunities, he is obliged to earn his 
living as an unskilled laborer, or 
in domestic service, or in positions 
dependent upon political patronage. 

The lighter his skin, the better 
his chances of finding employment 
commensurate with his training and 
ability. 

As a lawyer, his sole outlet is in 
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politics. If he is lucky, he may make 
the grade in dentistry or medicine. 
He has no drug stores, no newspa- 
pers, no hotels, no banks, no insur- 
ance companies. The stores, white 
controlled, generally refuse to em- 
ploy brown-skinned salesgirls, no 
matter how beautiful. 

This is why Representative Blas 
Roca (colored), leader of the So- 
cialists, insists upon establishing 
first of all “a law against racial 
discrimination, which will fix pen- 
alties for misdemeanors of this type, 
and which will establish adequate 
machinery for developing the indi- 
spensable educational propaganda 
against race prejudice and in favor 
of the integration and complete 
unity of the nation.” 


One curious feature in Cuba is 
the open flirting between white men 
and colored women as contrasted 
with the wide gap that separates 
colored men and white women. 

Socially the two races are as di- 


vided here as an essentially mulatto 


country can keep them. 


The solution is largely economic, 
If ever a brown face ceases to be an 
obstacle to gainful employment, the 
social status of the group will im- 
prove. 

There will nevertheless continue 
to be an appreciable number of 
white and whitish Cubans who will 
consistently take their racial direc 
tives from Alabama, Mississippi and 
Georgia. 


Milking The Question 


A MEDICAL STUDENT in a Southern Negro col- 
lege came home from a Sunday night campus party in 
pretty sorry shape and reported to class the next day in 
woozy condition. Unfortunately the teacher decided to give 
an examination. The student could just about see the paper 
in front of him and made out the first question to be: 

“Name five reasons why mother’s milk is better for 
babies than cow's milk.” 


His answer -was: 


“First, because it’s fresher; second, 


because it’s cleaner; third, because the cats can’t get at it; 
fourth, because it is easier to take to a movie or picnic; 
fifth (he had a tough time on this one, swallowed an 
aspirin and wrote), it comes in such cute little containers.” 


Jack Ganneti 
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A condensation from the book 


By Ralph Korngold 


The inspiring, vivid story of one of the greatest Negro leaders 
in history, Toussaint Louverture—soldier, statesman and liberator 
of Haiti—whose epic heroism and courage is an inspiration for 
America’s thirteen million Negroes today. This is a seldom-told 
biography of a Negro who made history by rising from slavery 
to become one of the outstanding military men of his day. 


Copyright, 1944, By Ralph Korngold 
Published By Little, Brown & Co., Boston (Price $3) 
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{| The thrilling story of one 


of the greatest Negro leaders in history 


Citizen 


By Ralph Korngold 


BRITISH admiral, wish- 
Ais to give King George 

III a visual notion of the 

tortuous topography of 
Haiti, crumpled up a sheet of paper, 
threw it upon the table and said: 
“Sire, Haiti looks like that.” 


Through this labyrinthine maze 
Toussaint Louverture with a tatter- 
demalion army fought, in the space 
of a few months, over two hundred 
encounters aginst a formidable 
enemy. 

Toussaint, like Napoleon Bona- 
parte, owed much of his military 
success to the rapidity of his move- 
ments. The longest day’s march 
credited to the Corsican is seventy- 
two kilometers; fifty-two in moun- 
tain country. 

Toussaint marched his army sixty- 
four kilometers in a single day 
through mountainous territory with 
only a trail to guide him. His 
soldiers, it is true, were unencum- 
bered by baggage or even clothing. 


RALPH KORNGOLD is a Dutch- 
born former industrialist who gave up 
manufacturing in Chicago to return to 
Paris and turn author. At the outbreak 
of the war he came back to the U. S. 
and is now an industrial consultant in 
Chicago. He has also written Robes- 
pierre And The Fourth Estate. 
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“They have neither coats, nor 
shirts, nor trousers, barely a few 
rags that do not cover a twentieth 
part of their bodies,” he wrote to 
Laveaux. 


Although his men had to under- 
go many hardships, their morale te. 
mained excellent. They had little 
to eat, but they were used to starv- 
ing. The arduous marches were 
preferable to long hours of labor 
in the sugar field or at the mill, 
under the whips of the drivers. 

Strict disciplinarian though he 
was, Toussaint was a leader after 
their own heart. He would ride 
up and down the line during the 
march, encouraging his men, call- 
ing them his “children,” mingling 
religious exhortations with coarse 
jokes, raising his voice in song to- 
gether with the soldiers. 

When a river had to be crossed, 
he would stand up on the back of 
his horse, like a circus rider, and 
none laughed more heartily than 
he when he took a ducking. 

His guerrilla tactics confounded 
the enemy. Says Metral: “He dis- 
appears—he has flown—as if by 
magic. Now he reappears again 
where he is least expected. He 
seems to be ubiquitous. One never 
knows where his army is, what it 
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subsists on, how he manages to 
recruit it, in what mountain fast- 
ness he has hidden his supplies 
and his treasury. He, on the other 
hand, seems perfectly informed con- 
cerning everything that goes on in 
the enemy camp.” 

Napoleon's ambition was to build 
a great colonial empire. The key- 
stone of that empire was of course 
to be the incomparable colony of 
St. Domingo, from which France 
is said to have derived more profit 
than all other nations derived from 
their combined colonies in Asia, 
Africa and America. 

As long as Toussaint Louver- 
ture remained in power, St. Do- 
mingo was a French colony in name 
only. 

In reality it was an independent 
state, having its own constitution, 
making its own laws, maintaining 
its own army and negotiating 
treaties with foreign powers. Even 
the last link, the Agent or Com- 
missioner, had disappeared. 

The first step in Napoleon’s 
colonial program was, therefore, 
to plan the elimination of Tous- 
saint Louverture. The second was 
the retrocession by Spain, to the 
French Republic, of the Louisiana 
Territory, for—says Hendy Adams 
—'St. Domingo, like all the West 
Indies, suffered as a colony under 
a serious disadvantage, being de- 
pendent for its supplies chiefly on 
the United States,—a dangerous 
neighbor both by its political ex- 
ample and its commercial and mari- 


time rivalry with the mother coun- 
try. The First Consul hoped to cor- 
rect this evil by substituting Louisi- 
ana for the United States as a 
source ef supplies for St. Do- 
mingo.” 

So, in August 1800, Napoleon 
sent Berthier to the Court of 
Madrid to negotiate the retroces- 
sion of the Territory. He received 
assurance that it would be ceded, 
and the following year sent his 
brother-in-law, General Leclerc, at 
the head of the most powerful 
army that had ever crossed the At- 
lantic, to St. Domingo to subdue 
Toussaint Louverture. Had Leclerc 
succeeded, Napoleon would have 
carried out his project, and the 
Louisiana Territory would have re- 
mained a French colony. 

But Leclerc did not succeed. 
Napoleons’ plan suffered shipwreck 
as a result of Toussaint Louverture’s 
stubborn resistance and his fore- 
sight in arming virtually the entire 
Negro and mulatto population of 
St. Domingo. 

“Louisiana could not be made 
useful until St. Domingo should 
be thoroughly subdued,” says Henry 
Adams, Having lost St. Domingo, 
Napoleon lost interest in the 
Louisiana Territory and sold it to 
Jefferson. But it was Toussaint 
Louverture and the Negroes and 
mulattoes of St. Domingo who gave 
Jefferson his opportunity. If the 
United States of America stretches 
from Canada to the Gulf and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, some 
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credit for this is due to a member 
of the Negro race. 


OUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 

} was the foremost blackman 

in Haiti and in the world. 

What marks Toussaint 

Louverture as a historical figure 

akin to Lincoln is that in the midst 

of a civil war, complicated by the 

racial problem, he refused to be 

carried away by the forces of dark- 
ness, hate and vengeance. 


Not that his record is entirely un- 
blemished. Under great provoca- 
tion he sometimes forgot himself ; 
but on the whole that record is 
one few leaders of men have been 
able to equal. This was due partly 
to mildness of temper, partly to 
the fact that during his years of 
bondage he had not been ill-treated, 
partly to religious influence and 
the reading of Epictetus, but also to 
the fact that he possessed the men- 
tality of a statesman. 

The statesman Toussaint realized 
that vengeance is a double-edged 
sword. “I will never cease to use 
what influence I possess and every 
means at my disposal to see to it 
that the blacks do not show them- 
selves unworthy of liberty,” he 
once wrote to General Hedouville. 
Could they do so by giving them- 
selves over to demoralizing acts of 
vengeance, by imitating their former 
masters in acts of cruelty? 

The statesman Toussaint realized 
that surrounded as were the Ne- 
groes of St. Domingo by slave- 
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owning powers, they could not 
hope to maintain liberty without 
building an economically powerful 
state able to supply them with 
modern weapons of warfare. To 
do this the co-operation of the 
whites was indispensable. It could 
not be obtained on the basis of 
retribution for past wrongs. 

In his handling of the racial 
problem Toussaint showed toler. 
ance and comprehension. If the 
collaboration of the whites was to 
be secured they must have no feel- 
ing of humiliation. 

The rise to power of the despised 
Negro caste required a somewhat 
painful readjustment on their part. 
Toussaint appears to have been 
anxious to make the transition as 
little onerous as possible. He in- 
sisted that whites should be treated 
with respect and set the example 
by addressing white men and wom- 
en as “Monsieur” and “Madame,” 
all others as ‘‘Citoyen’” and ‘‘Citoy- 
enne.” 

His chief administrators were 
white men. He experienced a cet- 
tain satisfaction in surrounding 
himself with white satellites. This 
may have been partly due to vanity, 
but was undoubtedly also due to the 
fact that he found among them 
more intellectual compeers. While 
the Creoles were hardly models of 
culture and learning, yet there were 
men among them whose conversa- 
tion he found instructive and 
profitable. 

He admired he manners and so- 
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cial graces of men who had been 
educated in France. Once when a 
white man made a courteous ges- 
ture in his presence, he turned to 
the Negroes surrounding him and 
said: “Now, that is the way to 
behave. You Negroes should ac- 
quire such manners. See what it 
means to have been educated in 
France. My sons will be like that.” 

Toussaint entertained the hope 
that the white minority would be- 
come an integral part of the Haitian 
nation anl that racial barriers would 
eventually be obliterated. 

Was this hope justified? Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln have expressed a 
contrary opinion. Said Jefferson: 
“Nothing is more certainly writ- 
ten in the book of fate than that 
these people are to be free. Nor is 
it less certain that the two races, 
equally free, cannot live in the 
same government. Nature, habit, 
opinion have drawn indelible lines 
of distinction between them.”” And 
Lincoln: “‘I yield to all which fol- 
lows from necessity. What I would 
desire would be a separation of 
the white and black races.” 

In spite of the existence of 
slavery, racial lines were not sharply 
drawn in the early days of St. 
Domingo. 

When the influx of white women 
created a stronger barrier, there 
was still constant complaint that 
white men preferred mulattresses. 

After power had passed into the 
hands of Negroes, white men and 
women gave every indication that 


they would be able to adapt them- 
selves to the changed circumstances. 
The number of white women 
cohabitating with Negroes became 
so great that General Leclerc found 
it quite impossible to carry out 
Napoleon’s order to have such 
women deported. 

The whites, who had at one time 
discussed whether Negroes be- 
longed to the human race, now 
appeared convinced that Toussaint 
was a superman whom few white 
men had ever equaled. When he 
entered Le Cap after the conquest 
of the Spanish colony, they chose 
the most beautiful Creole woman 
in the city to place a laurel wreath 
upon his brow and to welcome 
him with verses in which he was 
compared with Hercules and Alex- 
ander the Great. When Toussaint 
rewarded her with a kiss, they led 
the applause. 

At Port-au-Prince the Apostolic 
Vicar, Lacune, received him with 
a speech in which he lauded his 
humanity, piety, sense of justice 
and wisdom. The publications of 
the whites usually referred to him 
as the ‘‘Bonaparte of the Antilles.” 
Their fear of the First Consul 
probably restrained them from call- 
ing the latter “the Toussaint 
Louverture of Europe.” 

Their flattery gave Toussaint a 
somewhat exaggerated sense of his 
own importance. When Bayon de 
Libertat, the manager of the Breda 
plantation, had received permission 
from Toussaint to return to the 
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colony, he rushed immediately upon 
his arrival to the Palace to embrace 
his former slave. Toussaint eluded 
the embrace and said haughtily: 
“Not so fast, not so fast, Mr. Man- 
ager! Remember that the distance 
between me and you is now far 
greater than it was once between 
you and me. Go to your plantation. 
Be just but firm. See to it that the 
cultivators work well, so the State 
as well as you and Your employer 
may be benefitted.” 


Toussaint’s hope that a judicial 
handling of the racial and economic 
problems might eventually result in 
the disappearance of the racial bar- 
rier does not, therefore, appear to 
have been an idle one. The barrier, 
far from being “natural,” is artifi- 
cial and is crumbling slowly, but 
surely, in spite of the efforts of 
demagogues and snobs to keep it 
intact. 

The snobs, who are worshippers 
of power, would undoubtedly be 
among the first to cross the color 
line openly (as many of them now 
do clandestinely) if they were 
citizens of a nation where power 
was in the hands of Negroes. The 
behaviour of the St. Domingo 
planters, who at one time drew the 
color line even more sharply than 
the British, clearly points to this 


As a result of Toussaint’s mod- 
erate policy the racial barrier was 
crumbling so fast in St. Domingo 
as to lead General Vincent to ex- 
claim in a communication to 


November 


Napoleon: “Races melt beneath his 
hand!” 


general of the United States 

to the French colony of St. 

Domingo, wrote on May 23, 
1799 to General Thomas Maitland, 
Commander in Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force to the same 
colony, warning him that the Brit- 
ish colony of Jamaica, along with 
the United States was in danger of 
invasion by the armed forces of St. 
Domingo under the command of 
General Toussaint Louverture. The 
note read: 

“The Agency of Saint-Domingo 
had received positive orders from 
the Executive Directory to invade 
both the Southern States of America 
and the Island of Jamaica. Gen. 
Toussaint Louverture was consulted 
on the best mode of making the at- 
tack.” 

General Maitland did not burst 
out laughing at the notion that the 
Negro army of Toussaint Louver- 
ture might invade the American 
continent. 

A British army of 20,000 well- 
trained and excellently equipped 
soldiers had been decisively de- 
feated by Toussaint Louverture, and 
Maitland had orders to evacuate. 

Nor did the American Secretary 
of State, Timothy Pickering, regard 
the matter as a joke. Stevens wrote 
to him: “His (Toussaint Louver- 
ture’s) army amounts to 55,000 
men, of which 30,000 are of the 
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line and disciplined. The remainder 
are militia.” 

This, for the New World, was 
a formidable army. The largest 
force Washington had ever com- 
manded had not exceeded 20,000 
men. 

Stevens likewise informed the 
Secretary that the real ruler of St. 
Domingo was not the French 
Directory or its Agent, but Tous- 
saint Louverture: ‘‘The Agent does 
nothing at present but what he is 
desired to do. The whole machine 
of Government, both civil and 
military, is regulated and guided by 
the General-in-Chief.” 

Since in 1812 the British did 
not find it difficult to land an army 
in the United States, there is rea- 
son to believe that with the aid 
of the French fleet Toussaint could 
have done the same. 

He might have proved a more 
formidable adversary than the Brit- 
ish, since thousands of plantation 
slaves undoubtedly would have 
joined him. The invasion plan in- 
cluded seizure of all ships in 
Haitian waters for use as trans- 
ports. 

The American Government took 
the matter sufficiently to heart to 
forbid American ships to depart 
for Haitian ports. 

However, while the French 
Directory desired Toussaint to in- 
vade the United States and Jamaica, 
he himself had no inclination to 
do so. He was far more interested 
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in gaining his independence from 
France. Hence, on June 13, 1799, 
he made a secret treaty with Great 
Britain and the United States, in 
which appears this clause: “No ex- 
pedition shall be sent out against 
any of the possessions of his 
Britannic Majesty and of the United 
States of America.” 

Toussaint not only was an ex- 
ceedingly capable military leader, 
governor and administrator, but 
the country he ruled was, in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, far 
more important, then, than now. 

The exports of the island com- 
pared favorably with those of the 
United States. Toussaint’s army and 
yearly revenue were larger than 
those of any European power of the 
second rank, 

The two principal cities of the 
colony—Cap Francais and Port Re- 
publicain (Port-au-Prince) — were 
almost as large as New York. Cap 
Francais was incomparably better 
built than any American city. 

Toussaint wrote with pardonable 
pride to Napoleon Bonaparte: ‘The 
colony of St. Domingo, of which 
I was commander, enjoyed the 
greatest tranquillity; agriculture and 
commerce flourished. The island 
had attained a degree of splendor 
it had never before witnessed. And 
all this—I dare say was my work.” 

A number of measures for which 
Napoleon has received great praise 
were anticipated by Toussaint. 
Beauchamp does not hesitate to say: 
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“His (Toussaint Louverture’s) 
political performance was such that, 
in a wider sphere, Napoleon ap- 
pears to have imitated him.” Beau- 
champ pronounces the Negro 
leader to have been “one of the 
most remarkable men in an age 
rich in remarkable men.” 


Toussaint was a slave for forty- 
seven years out of the fifty-nine 
years of his existence. If Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Lincoln had had 
such a handicap to contend with, 
who knows if they would have at- 
tained his stature? Certainly it is 
that slavery would have left its 
mark upon them, as it did upon 
him. 


Toussaint Louverture was fifty- 
nine when he died. His father lived 
to be 106, and might have become 
even older had he not been killed 
by the French. 


Hence there is reason to believe 
that but for Toussaint’s removal to 
a foreign climate and prison, he 
might have reigned for another 
score of years. 

Would he have been satisfied 
with peacfully ruling Haiti while 
slavery continued to exist on all 
other islands in the Caribbean? 
Napoleon did not think so, and 
said that unless Toussaint was over- 
thrown “the sceptre of the New 
World would sooner or later pass 
into the hands of the blacks.” 

Bonaparte’s brother-in-law, Gen. 


eral Leclerc, Commander in Chief 


of the French Expeditionary Force 
wrote to the Minister of Maringgam 
“It is here and now that the issugi™ 
is being decided whether Europeim 
will preserve any colonies in them 
West Indies.” His Chief of Staff 
General de Lacroix, wrote: “Tham 


sword of Damocles hung suspended 


by a thread and threatened them 
prosperity of Cuba and Jamaica 
Only the whim of a Haitian chief 
kept it from falling.” . 


It is, therefore, no rash assumpil 
tion that but for the treachery off 
his own generals, the Liberator of 


Haiti might have become the Li 


erator of the West Indies. His over 
throw had significance for. them 
United States and for every nam 
tion with colonies in the New 
World. 


It was an event of prime imi 
portance to the white race as well 
as to the Negro race. None of higj 
successors possessed either his abil 
ity or his vision. The danger t@ 
white supremacy in the West Indies 
died with him, 


It was not Toussaint’s intention 
to help the United States of Ameri 
ica acquire the Louisiana Territory 
which doubled the area of thé 
country and made possible furtheg 
expansion westward; but there ig 
reason to believe that but for thé 
Negro general the Territory might 
have remained a French colony. 
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Of Vegro Wood 


By Wendell Willkie 
_ (Continued from Back Cover) 


He is systematically housed in the worst sections of our large cities, 
and for his poor housing, is frequently charged exorbitant rents. He is 
@ traditionally the “last hired” and the “first fined.” He is too often denied 
protection under the law. 

But of all the indignities and injustices Negro men and women suffer 
today, the most bitter and ironic is tHe discrimination practiced by the 
Armed Forces of their country—the country for which they are being 
asked to give their lives. 

In short, the Negro lives in our midst under discriminations which 
differ from the racial discrimination practiced by our enemies, the Nazis, 
mly in that ours are illegal and that we are free—if we wish to fight 
igainst them. 

The deep patience of the colored people is nearing its end. The war 
as pointed the issues for them. They feel—and who can deny them? 
that if they have the right to die with their white fellow citizens in 
protection of liberty they also have the right to live with them in 
he enjoyment of liberty. 

We have granted them the first right. It is our obligation to see that 
hey get the second. 


Copyright, Colliers, October 7, 1944 
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Citizens Of Negro Blood 
By Wendell Wilikie ; 


This is the last article written on toe Negro by Weng 
Willkie before bis untimely death last month. In aj 
it is bis last will and testament—a flaming, hard-hit 
plea for real democracy in our land. q 

HE EQUITABLE TREATMENT of racial mi 
} ities in America is basic to our chance for a 
and lasting peace. 

For it cannot be too much emphasized that in 
world today whatever we do at home affects our foram 
policy, and whatever we do abroad affects our domemay 
policy. The two are necessarily interrelated. ; 

On no single question is this truth so inescapablea™ 
in the repercussions all around the world that result fy 
our treatment at home of our colored citizens. _ 

One of the widespread consequences of this war is 7 
growing determination among colonial, subject and mim 
ority peoples everywhere to win for themselves a shim 
of the freedom for which the Allied Nations are fight 
This is the great quest of our time. 7 

To. future historians it may well overshadow all oth 
aspects of the present conflict. q 

We, as Americans, cannot be on one side abroad 
the other at home. We cannot expect small nations aa 
men of other races and colors to credit the good fall 
of our professed purposes and to join us in internation 
collaboration for future peace if we continue to practi 


an ugly discrimination at home against our own minim 


ities, the largest of which is our thirteen million Negi 
citizens. 
The list of grievances of the Negro people is a loa 
one. Not only is the Negro in many parts of the countt™ 
denied his legal rights in violation of the Constitutiogg 
but he is denied the substance of freedom and opportuni 
in such matters as equal education, equal chance fay 


economic advancement, and his just share of such publi 


services as playgrounds, hospitals and community prov™ 
sions for health and welfare of all kinds. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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